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This signatuye on the OLD TAYLOR label sets 


it apart froyn all other bourbons. For Colonel 







E. H. TayJor, Jr. was a man of rare genius 






who in hig day made many fine bourbons. But 
the fine Kentucky whiskies he 
chose only one—OLD TAYLOR— 


for the hohor of bearing his name. 
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‘Sign of a Good Host 


Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to 
tarry are an old Kentucky tradition. Like 
OLD TAYLOR—another sign ofa good host. 
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The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 

Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
tesearch chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
0 form entirely new substances 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


How much salt water 
contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds. 


The vast changes in our econ- 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
































The March of the News 


Side show. People in Washington sel- 
dom get a chance to vote . .. Even when 
they do, they can’t elect anybody 
That’s the law—and a matter of almost 
constant complaint among native Wash- 
ingtonians. 

Last week—on the hottest dav of the 
year to date—came one of the rare oc- 
casions when officials set out the ballot 
boxes and invited the voters to come in 
. . . The event was a Democratic preter- 
ential primary between Senator Estes 
Kefauver from Tennessee and W. Aver- 
ell Harriman from the White House . . . 
It turned out to be quite a thing. 

At times, the two principals acted 
more like candidates for sheriff than for 
President Senator Kefauver went 
on a folksy, handshaking tour through 
the hot streets of downtown Washing- 
ton ... He spent hours passing out cam- 
paign buttons and a few kind words to 
startled shoppers and puzzled tourists 
rage A sound truck followed along 
through the traffic—blaring a hillbilly re- 
cording of a catchy tune about the “Sena- 
tor from Tennessee” . . . Po. ters invited 
everybody to greet the Kefauvers by thei: 
first names, Nancy and Estes. 

Mr. Harriman—who has a long-stand- 
ing reputation in Washington tor being 
shy and reticent—climbed aboard a fire 
engine, donned a fireman’s helmet and 
grinned self-consciously for the photog- 
raphers . . . In its enthusiasm, the con- 
gregation of one church marched to the 
polls in a body, carrying Harriman ban- 
ners . . . Somebody hailed Harriman 
as “the second Abe Lincoln’—a remark 
that prompted the Baltimore Sun to list 
him as the only “second Abe Lincoln” to 
have had an eight-goal polo handicap. 

When it was all over, Candidate Har- 
riman beat Candidate Kefauver four to 
one and carried off the prize—six votes 
at the coming Democratic Convention. 

One other thing: In a city of nearly a 
million whose inhabitants yearn for the 
right to vote like other Americans, fewer 











than 20,000 of them did so on this occa- 
sion when they had the chance. 


The happy neutral. The Harriman 
vote in Washington did not go un- 
noticed at the White House . . . Publicly 
and for the record, Harry Truman is 
neutral about the race among Demo- 
crats to pick his successor . . . But it is an 
open secret that the Kefauver cam- 
paign has been annoying to many Ad- 
ministration men . . . The Harriman vic- 
tory found President Truman in a happy 
mood—as shown by this exchange at his 
weekly news conference: 

Q Mr. President, have you tutored 
Mr. Averell Harriman in practical poli- 
tics? 

He don’t need no tutoring, replied the 
President, facetiously. 

Q Do you agree with Mr. Harriman 
that his victory in the District of Colum- 
bia primary was a clear-cut victory for 
your “Fair Deal”? 

It couldn’t be anything else, said Mr. 
Truman. 


Noncommital. Thus encouraged, White 
House correspondents turned loose a 
barrage of political questions . . . Mr. 
Truman had been careful to duck most 
of them in the past . . . Maybe he was 
ready to talk now . . . But it took only a 
few questions to show that he wasn't. . . 
The President talked freely—but, to re- 
porters looking for a political story, he 
didn’t say much. 

Q Do you think any other candidates 
beside Mr. Harriman are as much in 
favor of the “Fair Deal” program? 

The President said he couldn't speak 
for them. 

Q Do you still think General Eisen- 
hower is a nice guy? 

Of course, said Mr. Truman . . . He 
is very fond of the General. 

Q Well, do you wish him luck? 

Harry Truman laughed... As a 
Democrat, he couldn’t say that. 
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He’s an honor student — 


S ANY man whose career is serving 
the public in the Life Insurance 
business can tell you, ‘an insurance 
agent’s studies never cease until the day 
he retires.”’ 


Keeping abreast of changing condi- 
tions is a big and important part of 
every agent’s job. This is especially 
true today, with countless factors of 
business and government directly af- 
fecting the needs for individual and 
family security. For example, social 
security, participation in group pen- 
sion or special retirement plans, as well 
as changing inheritance and estate laws, 
may affect an individual’s insurance 
program. i 


This is why, to service policyholders 
effectively, it becomes the very real 
tesponsibility of all insurance agents 
to “keep posted.”’ 


Most Life Insurance Companies con- 
duct formal training programs to help 
agents fulfill this responsibility. For 
txample, at Metropolitan, there is a 
full-time training “Faculty” of about 
160 whose sole job is the continual school- 
ingof the Company’s Field organization 
of 21,000 members. In addition, Mana- 











but he’ll never graduate 


gers and Assistant Managers devote a 
substantial amount of time each week 
to training activities. 


The scope of the Company’s training 
activity is shown by the fact that ap- 
proximately 2,100 Assistant Managers 
each year receive the equivalent of 
three weeks of special tutoring. Approx- 
imately 2,500 new Agents each year 
receive five to ten weeks of intensified 
training. Within the past two years, 
most of the Company’s 785 Managers 
have received at least three weeks of 
special schooling. 


Day in, day out for more than 21 
years, this continuing program of edu- 
cation has helped to keep the thousands 
of Metropolitan Field Men and Women 
constantly up to date—equipped to do 
a better job of servicing the more than 
33,000,000 Metropolitan policyholders. 


For example, the advanced collegiate 
course of the American College of Life 
Underwriters—carrying with it the des- 
ignation of Chartered Life Under- 
writer—has been completed by 416 can- 
didates from the Metropolitan, and 
another 530 have completed one or more 
of these C. L. U. examinations. 


Yet, this more or less formal school- 
ing is only part of the story. Above and 
beyond the training supplied by their 
Company, Metropolitan Field people 
are also “‘volunteer scholars,”’ students 
on their own time. For, like ambitious 
and intelligent people in any business, 
Metropolitan representatives are anx- 
ious to improve themselves so that they 
can continue to render an outstand- 
ing service to the public. 


We think this is as it should be, for 
a competent job of servicing the public 
is the very heart of the Life Insurance 
business. 


COPYRIGHT 1952 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance ‘ Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AveNUE, New York 10, N. Y, 
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What by-product of the 


Brewing Industry contributes to 


the nation’s health? 

















Brewers Yeast is 


a rich source of B-complex 











Vitamins and Proteins. 


Brewers Yeast, yeast enriched as a result of 
the brewing process, is one of the richest 
known natural sources of Vitamin B-complex 
and proteins. 


Ever since 1933, more and more Vitamin 
B-complex has been pharmaceutically proc- 
essed from Brewers Yeast to help keep 
America healthy. It has been especially effec- 
tive in fighting pellagra, and other diet- 
deficiency diseases. 


Brewers Yeast is also adding vitamins and 
proteins to baby foods, cereals, and prepared 
meats. Experiments by the nation’s nutrition 
experts are now revealing new uses for this 
health-giving by-product of the Brewing 
Industry. 

More about the social and economic role of 
beer—the beverage of moderation—is in “Beer 
and Brewing in America.” For a copy write to 
United States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 *% 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Barely two weeks before Republicans pick their candidate: 

Taft still is out front in delegates. Eisenhower still is trailing. 
"Ike," to win nomination, will need to work out some deals. 

It's still a simple choice: Eisenhower or Taft. No dark horse. 





Eisenhower strength is this: One idea: "Taft can't win election." 

Taft appeal is this: "It's in the bag. Why struggle?" 

The Eisenhower weakness seems to be an impression that the General is not 
really hungry for the job. Sometimes coyness pays off, but not always. This 
time the party machine, which can arrange a draft, is in the hands of the other 
side. Ike's backers will need to work hard and fast to win. 

The Taft weakness is the feeling that he may lose in November. 








Stevenson seems marked for the Democratic nomination. 

Kefauver is blackballed by the top party leadership, in control. 

Russell is the choice of the South, but the North still is balking. 

Truman is out of it. No draft for him. If Truman influence can be watered 
down, party leaders will compromise on a civil-rights plank in the platform and 
then try to arrange a Stevenson-Russell ticket. 

That would be a strong ticket, not So easy to defeat. Russell for the 
South with 128 electoral votes. Stevenson, Illinois, for 27 more. 


What Republicans are up against, if Democrats get together, is this: 

Needed to win: 266 electoral votes. Solid South, 11 States; 128 of the 
needed votes. Bordering the South: 5 States, 48 electoral votes. 

That's 176, fairly safe, to start with, leaving 90 to go. 

Illinois, if it's Stevenson, has 27. That leaves 63 to go. In the Far West 
are Nevada 3, Arizona 4, Montana 4, New Mexico 4, Wyoming 3. That's 18 more and 
they usually go Democratic. It's down now to 45 needed to win. 

California, with 32, would bring it close. New York's 45 would push it 
over. Or, there are all kinds of combinations that could turn the trick. 

Republicans, if the South and Border States go Democratic, must find their 
266 votes out of 355 electoral votes from outside those areas. They cannot 
afford to make many slips, or lose many States, and still win. 











The climate in business, by November, is to be Democratic. A party in power 
is helped when business is good, hurt when business is bad. 

Business, quite good now, is getting better. People are buying again. 

Department stores note a sharp pickup in sales. IV sales are in a sharp 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


new rise. Appliances again are selling rather freely. Cars are, too. 

Goods are moving in stores much better than before. Trade pickup now is a 
month old and apparently is gaining momentum. Gain is biggest in the South and 
Midwest, least noticeable in New York and the Far West. 








Easier credit terms are helping some. That's true in cars, appliances. 

Need for goods is a strong factor, as well. People overstocked in late 
1950 and early 1951. Now they've worn out many things, are back buying. 

Savings backlog also is important. People have money. 

Upturn in trade, now started, will continue through the year. Incomes are 
high and tending to rise. Taxes will not hit hard again until next year. 
Employment is near a record. Spending by Government is in a strong rise. 

Industries supported by arms business have been humming all along. 














Steel strike is to stretch out the boom, not end it. 

Steel faces several months of capacity operations. 

Steel wages, to rise later, will be followed by other wage markups. Steel 
prices, to rise when wages rise, will not touch off a broad price rise. 








Price control is for relative stability. Food prices are likely to ease 
off a bit. Clothing of most types has been marked down. It is not to go up in 
price now. Shoes are cheaper than they were. 

New-model cars, coming soon, are to be priced about the same. 

The automobile market, once again, is governed by active competition. In 
recent months there has been some buyer resistance to present prices. 

IV_sets have been cut in price. No new cuts are likely. Appliances have 
had their cuts. Prices look firm now. Most things are stable. 

Older houses can be had at price concessions. New houses move a little 
more Slowly, but there is not a great deal of price cutting. Farm land is 
rather firm in price. Sales, though, are a good deal slower. 

















What you're going to have is good times for a while, not boom, not a run- 
away price situation--just good business at stable prices. 
The test will come sometime in 1953, not 1952. 


Qld people are being put down for bigger pension checks. Widows and orphans 
are being assured a raise, too. GI's of Korea are to get about the same bene- 
fits as those of World War II, minus "52-20 clubs." 

St. Lawrence Waterway is buried again. It will come some day. 

Aid for other countries is voted--not all asked for, but adequate. 











Military services are to get most of the money they ask for. 

Air Force build-up will go on. Marines now become what really is a sepa- 
rate service. That makes four, under unification--Army, Navy, Marines and Air 
Force. Before "unification" there were two--Army and Navy. 

No President, Taft, Eisenhower or a Democrat, will dare to cut armed forces 
very drastically in the years just ahead. It's too dangerous. 





Russia is getting in an ugly mood again, but will not start big war. 
Russia might offer to trade truce in Korea for concessions on German rearming. 
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... but no loss to the holder of a LEE ROAD HAZARD GUARANTY 


You’re bowling along on a smooth 
ribbon of concrete. Suddenly some- 
thing — maybe passing traffic, maybe 
astrong gust of wind—forces you a 
wee bit off the road. No harm in 
that; you’re still on a firm, 
flat shoulder. 


But when, a few yards later, you 
try to steer back onto the highway 
—scuff, scrape, slice! From nowhere, 
several menacing inches of road- 
edge—hard abrasive, obstructive 
road-edge—have sprung up to do 
battle with your tire. 


How many miles of useful wear 
were ground off in that ‘brief 
encounter? What internal injury 
resulted that won’t show up till 
later? Hold everything, Mr. Motor- 


ist, here’s good news! If your tire’s © 


a Lee Super DeLuxe—no worry. 
Whatever the damage to your tire, 
the loss is Lee’s—not yours! 


So sure is Lee that its tires can and 
will outride any road hazard you’ll 
encounter, it makes the cockiest 
guaranty in tire history. The 
Lee Road Hazard Guaranty doesn’t 
merely cover defects in workman- 
ship and materials for life. For 15 
months it covers road hazard damage 


~ of any kind. It assures you in so 


many words that you shall not be 
out of pocket because of tire injuries 
from such things as rim cuts, impact 
breaks, blowouts, faulty brakes, 
wrong wheel alignment, under- 
inflation. 


Ride worry-free under this con- 
fident guaranty. Next time you need 
tires, see your Lee dealer. He is one 
of more than 19,000 Lee dealers in 
the United States ready to equip 
your car with the tires that are 
good enough to double-guaranty. 
Let him show vou why Lee Tires 
give you 


Fxery Silte- Epeysl CoC 


(EE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 














Backers of Dwight Eisenhower are 
looking for a conservative Republi- 
can, a party regular with strong ties 
in Congress, to fill No. 2 place on an 
Eisenhower ticket. Joseph Martin, 
Minority Leader of the House, is get- 
ting a lot of undercover attention. 


x *k * 


Taft strategists are taking soundings 
both in New Jersey and in California 
to find if there are delegates to be had 
in exchange for second place on a 
Taft ticket. Governor Alfred Driscoll 
of New Jersey is getting a good deal 
of attention, along with Senator 
William Knowland, of California. 


x * * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur will get the 
job of shaking up the armed services 
if Senator Robert Taft is nominated 
and elected President. Very drastic 
changes then will occur. 


r=. & 


Word went out through the vast Gov- 
ernment machine in Washington to 
give Senator Estes Kefauver a shel- 
lacking in the presidential primary in 
the District of Columbia, where he 
was pitted against Averell Harriman. 
The 4-to-1 margin for Harriman was 
a signal of the things the Democratic 
machine has in store for the Tennes- 
see Senator later on. President Tru- 
man still smarts under the personal 
defeat he took from Senator Kefauver 
in New Hampshire. 


x ok o& 


Mr. Truman is dropping occasional 
hints that he might yield to a draft 
at Convention time. The purpose of 
the hints is to try to keep politicians 
in line. The President almost had lost 
control of the party machinery. 


& & Ff 


Senator Richard Russell, of Georgia, 
is figuring in top-level Democratic 
calculations as the man to be offered 
No. 2 place on almost any ticket that 
finally is agreed upon. It still is far 
from certain that the Georgia Senator 
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Whispers: 


Defense Shake-Up If Taft Wins? . . . Why Truman Hints 
He Can Be Drafted . . . Korean Lesson for the British 


would agree to take the vice-presi- 
dential nomination just to heal'what 
otherwise would be a party breach. 


x * * 


When Eisenhower threw away his 
prepared speeches and started to ad 
lib it was a signal that he no longer 
was following closely the advice of 
Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
who had moved in with plans for di- 
recting the campaign. 


x * * 


Deals beginning to take shape around 
specific promises of patronage and of 
influence are to determine the out- 
come of the contest between Taft and 
Eisenhower. Candidates sometimes 
may not get the bill until after the 
Convention. 
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James P. McGranery, new Attorney 
General, is to follow closely the new 
policy line that calls for soft-pedaling 
of scandal revelations in Government 
between now and the November elec- 
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tion. The forced resignations of some 
key Justice Department officials in. 
volve a settling of political accounts, 
not action designed to clean up areas 
of scandal. 


x * & 


The White House is maneuvering so 
that any Taft-Hartley injunction in 
steel will end, and the strike be te. 
sumed, about 6 or 8 weeks before the 
November election. Any crackdown 
that Republicans in Congress then 
may propose will be expected to make 
labor votes for the Democrats. 


x * * 


Philip Murray, CIO head, is not hap. 
py about the way the White House is 
using the strike in steel as a device for 
making political capital. Mr. Murray 
finds that steelworkers dislike losing 
around $300 in pay, and figures that 
a deal could have been made long ago 
with a little give on prices. 


x * * 


Robert Lovett, Defense Secretary, 
was thinking of a steel strike that 
runs a long time, not a short time, 
when he predicted that disaster would 
follow a shutdown of that industry. 
Armed services, to date, are getting 
a steady flow of weapons. 


x ke * 


Earl Alexander, British Field Mar- 
shal sent to Korea to find out how 
things were going, didn’t find much 
that he would change. The Earl was 
given a lesson in some of the problems 
that go with a war that nobody is try- 
ing to win. 


x * * 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s dictator, ist't 
even answering the letters that the 
British Government writes to try 
find out something about the 750 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of British propetty 
Mao has grabbed, or about the Brt- 
ish businessmen who want to com 








home and can't. British, even so, keep 
plugging Mao for a membership 
the United Nations. 
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An Employees’ Credit Union can let you out 








Here is a means for your 


employees to solve their own 


personal financial problems 





ony personnel director, owner or manager of a business 
knows the headaches that result from employees’ financial troubles. 


An employee credit union takes management right out of these 
troublesome, often costly situations. Troubles due to wage gar- 
nishments, pay advances and loans disappear. Through their credit 
union, employees so/ve their own financial problems. Solve them by 
an easier, more convenient, more profitable system of saving. 
Solve them by low-cost loans made in an understanding way. Tit 
addition they may receive attractive insurance benefits. 

The result is happier, more efficient employees who are less 
prone to accidents and more satisfied to stay on the job. No 
wonder the 100-year-old credit union idea has the wholehearted 
endorsement of government, business, labor and church. 


Your employees’ credit union would function independently 
and without cost to your company. It needs only your sanction to 
get started. Clip out the handy ‘‘memo’”’ as the first step. 


ms CREDIT UNION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. *© HAMILTON, ONTARIC, CANADA 


of the WAGE GARNISHMENT picture! 





ses 
ce 


THAIS 
AZOAUAM 





15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation «¢ Louisville Transit Company 

Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated +» Lane Bryant Company 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. © Motorola, Inc. 
Kellogg Company »« Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 


) 


MEMO: 
Plus ruminds wb Yo wil 
ta Dugt US'S Oudit Vaaw 
| Natal Casa, Madan, Vi 


Fete 














Less down-time 
More production . .. 


for HOOVER Ball & Bearing Company 


After Texaco Lubrication Engineers had 
studied the problem, the Hoover Company 
received a recommendation that included 
changing from a competitive grinding oil to 
1-to-50 emulsion of Texaco Soluble Oil D. 
The change was made. And here are the 
results: 

* machines stay clean 

® grinding finish has improved 

* there is no rusting 


® emulsion filters properly, does not 
separate, lasts longer 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
more striking examples where Texaco is pre- 
ferred. 

buses 


revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 
railroad locomotives 

are lubricated with Texaco than with any 


other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help pro- 
duce more unit output at lower unit costs. For 
details call the nearest Texaco Distributing 
Plant or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMAL LUBRNMCANTS 








The Hoover Ball & Bearing Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
is one ot America’s leading bearing manufacturers. 
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Communists are winning the truce phase 
of war in Korea. They‘re making big gains. 

Truce came when Communist armies were 
defeated, about to be knocked out for good. 
a Talk of truce, practical cease-fire, saved the 
‘armies, gave Communists the breather they 
ed to rebuild, to grow strong again. 





ARE COMMUNISTS 
WINNING IN KOREA? 


They Have More Men, Tanks, Planes—U.N. at Standstill 


costly, hard to win. A year from now, at sec- 
ond anniversary of truce talks, it may be more 
costly, even harder io win. 

U.N. is letting the Communists go ahead 
with their build-up; is doing little building of 
its own. There’s a danger that Communist 
forces will become overwhelming. 








TOKYO 

Communists in Korea are pushing 
tar ahead of U.N. forces in the build- 
w for any future renewal of full-scale 
va. Communists at this point are 
vinning in the race for dominant 
strength. 
A year ago, at the start of the second 
year of war, Communist armies were de- 
tated—a ragtag, bobtail outfit, badly 
mauled. Losses in battle had been stag- 
wring. U.N. forces, largely American and 
South Korean, had smashed their 
amies, destroyed most of their 
equipment, put them on the ropes. 
lt was then that Jacob Malik, 
«ting for Russia’s Stalin, proposed 
a truce, 

Now, at the start of the second 
yer of the truce talks and the 
ind year of war, Communist ar- . 
ules are vastly stronger than ever 
wore, in man power, in equip- 
tent, in training. At the same 
ime, U. N. forces are little strong- 
«in numbers, about the same in 
‘uipment, weaker in experi- 
‘wed, battle-tested personnel. 

A year from now, if present 
tends are continued, Communist 
ttength in Korea may be over- 
Vhelming, The war at that time 
will be entering its fourth year 
ad the truce talks their third year. 
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: _ War, if it flares up full-scale now, will be 


All signs are that the Communists are 
determined to push ahead as rapidly as 
possible in their continuing build-up. 

Three new Chinese armies, totaling 
75,000 to 100,000 men, are reported 
both by the British and by the Chinese 
Nationalists to have moved into Korea 
in recent weeks. Aircraft from protected 
airfields across the Yalu River are more 
daring. Use of artillery by the Commu- 
nists is in a rising trend. A big and steady 
increase in available armor is reported 
by U.N. intelligence sources. 





—United Press 


DURING A LULL... 
... the other side is busy 


War, as of now, is going the wrong way. 


The Communists, military command- 
ers discover, are using the truce talks as 
a cover for a rapid build-up of their own 
forces and as a device for discouraging 
a build-up of U. N. forces. 

In a single year of talks, the Commu- 
nists have worked a revolution in relative 
military strength between their forces 
and those of the U. N. In a second year 
of talks, the Communists will strive to 
make even greater gains. 

The chart on page 12 gives you an 
idea of what has happened. 

Man power in Communist 
armies in Korea has about doubled 
in size in this year. Where the 
Communist armies a year ago were 
defeated and demoralized, now 
they are fresh and trained. Then 
they were short of food, had little 
clothing. Now they are well fed, 
well clothed, ready to fight. Many 
of them are veterans with battle 
experience. 

U.N. forces are little larger now 
than before the “truce” year start- 
ed. Their principal gain in effective 
strength has come through the 
renovation of South Korean di- 
visions. A year ago, only two of 
these divisions could be counted 
upon for real fighting. Today, 
American commanders say that the 
10 South Korean divisions com- 
pare favorably with other U.N. 
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units. American divisions, meanwhile 
have been brought up to full strength, 
But rotation has sent home the veterans 
The Americans now in Korea are not the 
battle-tested fighters who had the Com. 
munists on the run a year ago. 

Much of the U. N. Army in Korey 
thus, lacks experience in large-scale 
combat. Numerically, the Communists 
are far stronger. They still are short of 
the 3-to-1 superiority needed for an of. 
fensive with chances of success, but they 
are increasing in strength steadily, — 

In equipment, Communist gains jp 
the “truce” year have been sensational, 

Tank forces of the Communists had 
been destroyed just before the truce 
talks started. The Russian T-34s, which 
a year earlier had led the original push of 
the Communists into South Korea, had 
been knocked out by U. N. planes and 
guns or had been captured. 

With artillery it was the same story, 
When the truce talks started, the Com. 
munist armies had been reduced to a 
fleeing rabble. They had some small 
arms, a few mortars and hand grenades, 
but no heavy weapons. 

Today, after a year’s respite, the Con- 
munists have three tank brigades in Ko- 
rea. They are believed to have 500 to 
1,000 tanks and self-propelled guns. Es. 
timates are that the Communists -are 
about equal to U. N. forces in armor 
strength and soon will be stronger. 

The Communists today have more a- 
tillery in Korea than the U.N. Their guns 
are well placed and capably manned. 
Supplies of ammunition are large enough 
so that Communist commanders think 
nothing of firing 5,000 rounds in sup 
port of some minor, local action. 

In antiaircraft artillery, the build-up 
is especially impressive. The Communists 
are well supplied with Russian-made anti- 
aircraft guns, radar-equipped. These guns 
are concentrated around vital targets in 
North Korea. Communist guns, during the 
year of truce talks, have knocked down 
more than 500 U.N. planes. 

In the air, Communist gains are even 
more sensational. When the truce talks 
started, the Communists had no effective 
air power. U.N. air forces, with over- 
whelming superiority, blasted targets all 
over North Korea, virtually at will. To- 
day, with an estimated 1,700 military 
planes, the Communists strongly chal 
lenge U.N. air supremacy. 

In numbers, Communist and U. %. 
planes are about equal. However, more 
than half of the Communist planes are 
jet interceptors. Russian-made, they ca 
outperform most U. N. planes under 
some conditions. Because of their short 
range, they do not venture far from their 
Manchurian bases. But they are vel 
fast, and they are making it hard for 
U. N. bombers to get at targets in North 
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Korea. Because of them, the big Ameri- 
wn B-29s have stopped making attacks 
by daylight. Smaller bombers now have 
9 take jet-fighter escorts when they go 
on daylight missions, 

Handicap to the Communist Air 
Force is its lack of airfields in North Ko- 
rea. With fields closer to the front lines, 
heir planes would be able to intercept 
U, N. planes more effectively and to at- 
ck ground troops. The Communists, 
thus, have been trying for many months 
to build airfields in North Korea. 

So far, U. N. planes have been able 
to) knock out these fields before they 
were ready for use. The Communists are 
persistent, however, and they have an 
wlimited supply of laborers. Airfields in 
North Korea, once in operation, can 
pell trouble for U. N. forces. 

A new air threat now is beginning to 
appear in the form of an improved jet 
plane. U. N. observers say this new Rus- 
ian plane seems to be heavier and to 
have a longer range than the jet now 
the backbone of the Communist Air 
Force. With large numbers of longer- 
rnge planes, the Communists could 
carry the air war back of U.N. lines. 

Behind this build-up is the arma- 
ment industry of Russia. Where the U. S. 
quickly converted her war plants to ci- 
vilian production at the end of World 
War II, Russia has kept right on produc- 
ing munitions. The end of that war 
made no change in Russia’s policy of 
nilitary priority on all goods—civilian 
eistence on what is left, if anything. 
Now the munitions industries of Czecho- 
slovakia and other satellites also are pro- 
ducing arms of Russian types. 

Aircraft production in Russia, small at 
the end of World War II, has been ex- 
panded so rapidly that today Russian 
factories are turning out military planes 
faster than the U. S. 

The Communists have these industrial 
resources, along with China’s vast man 
power, to draw upon in building their 
forees. They have in North Korea a well- 
tained, well-armed ground force in place 
if the poorly armed troops that were on 
the run when truce talks started. They 
tave built their Air Force to the point 
where it challenges U.N. air supremacy. 

An all-out offensive is not expected 


et from the Communists, in spite of _ 


tieit increased strength. Their ground 
reins have not reached the point where 
hey can knock U. N. troops out of their 
tong positions, and their Air Force still 
Snot able to operate back of U.N. lines. 

year of truce talks, however, has 
«abled the Communists to build up 
‘midable strength. Truce talks, if they 
%an long enough, can be expected to 
“e this build-up reach the point where 
‘Communists can try to push the U. N. 
vat at North Korea. 
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TROUBLES THAT LURK BEHIND THE TRUCE TALKS: 
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—Warren in the Cincinnati Enquirer —Arit in the New York Herald Tribune 


‘LOOKS LIKE A LONG COUNT’ ‘LOOKS LIKE A TROJAN HORSE’ 
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—United Press 


U. S. ‘REPLACES’ VETERAN TROOPS—CHINA DOUBLES HERS 
Communist magic: from fleeing rabble to formidable foe 
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BIG JOB FOR ‘IKE’ STILL AHEAD 


Taft Holds Lead He Took Early in 


DENVER 


Entering the homestretch, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower still is trailing Robert A. 
Taft in the race for the Republican 
presidential nomination. If he is to win 
in the few days that remain before a 
choice is made, Eisenhower must put on 
a sprint of a type that is not common. 

“Ike” is having trouble hitting his 
stride. At first, it was thought that he 
could stay in Europe and coast in to the 
nomination. His friends assured him 
that the use of his name would be 
enough to win, But Taft kept making 
gains, plugging away, capturing dele- 
gates. The General was persuaded to 
come home, lay aside his uniform and 
put his own personality into the cam- 
paign. He was told that this was all that 
was needed. 

Back home, “Ike” found that he was 
in the middle of a fight of a kind that 
he never had any of experience 
with. His written speeches fell flat at 
Abilene. He could not cram his own 
personality into them. At Detroit, he 
threw them aside and tried ad-libbing. 

“Ike’s” impromptu sketches of his 
own thoughts got a better response. But, 
still, no great wave of popular demand 
swept the country. Nor was it clear that 
he was converting delegates in his per- 
sonal talks with them. Taft men went 
away without stars in their eyes. 

Settling into the Eisenhower head- 
quarters in the Brown Palace Hotel here, 
“Ike’s” political leaders are not able to 
tell him why the campaign has failed 
to take fire. They still are looking for 
the right spark. 

Heading now into the final days of 
the pre-Convention drive, Eisenhower 
men are falling back upon the simple 
theme: “Taft can’t win.” That is their 
main delegate appeal. 

If this theme can be sold to enough 
Republican delegates, “Ike” may put on 
a sprint that will take him to the nomi- 
nation. If he does not get this idea across, 
or if he fails to give a convincing demon- 
stration that he himself has a formula 
for winning, “Ike” will be unable to over- 
come the sizable lead the Taft forces now 
seem sure to have at the start of the 
Convention in Chicago on July 7. 

Defeat in the Maine Republican pri- 
mary of Senator Owen Brewster, a Taft 
lieutenant, is hailed by “Ike” leaders as 
a sign the voters are looking for new 
faces in politics. 


sort 
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Is the Eisenhower band 
wagon bogging down? 

Ike men are showing real 
concern. His homecoming 
didn‘t whip the campaign to 
high speed, as expected. 
He’s met a lot of delegates, 
made many statements, but 
still needs votes at Chicago. 

The problem now is how 
to give his campaign a burst 
of speed in the homestretch. 
Here is a report on what to 
expect from now to Chicago. 


And, in their search for an idea that 
will set things moving faster, it is obvious 
that the Eisenhower men are studying 
the Wendell Willkie campaign of 1940. 
“Ike” is talking privately with delegates, 
decrying old political methods. The fuse 
is being laid for a bombardment of dele- 
gates by people back home during the 
Convention. And there is open talk at 
Denver that “Ike” may show up at Con- 
vention to try a Willkie-like selling job 
on the delegates. 

Up to now, however, the Eisenhower 














—Shoemaker in Chicago News 


"NECK AND NECK’ 





Campaign 


drive has not shown the crusading spi 
of the Willkie campaign, or the san, 
popular urge to uprising. Willkie jp. 
parted a sense of urgency to his me, 
Eisenhower simply tells the delegate 
that he is willing to run if nominated, 

Just before he came home, the Gener! 
said the people knew where to find hin 
if they wanted him for President, }) 
Denver, he told reporters what he j 
engaged in is “just slavery.” And th 
General refuses to ask delegates to vote 
for him. He says they can if they wis, 

This is posing a tough question fo 
delegates: Should they take the nomin. 
tion from “Mr. Republican,” who is fight 
ing hard for a chance to run, and give 
to an Eisenhower who is only willing 
take it? For many delegates this is a rey) 
problem. 

The General is lending himself wil 
ingly to the campaign, doing all of the 
things he is asked to do. But this organi. 
zation is showing cracks at the top under 
the strain of the campaign. 

“Ike” did not have time in Europe ti 
do all the reading needed to infom 
himself on domestic issues. His staff js 
not always able to give him the right 
answers. Thus, he modified his position 
about State ownership of offshore il 
and about tax reduction. 

In Detroit, after threshing over the 
productions of speech writers, “Ike” de 
cided to throw them all away and speak 
what he thought. Professional politician 
thought his speech inept and bungling. 
But “Ike” felt better about it. 

Press relations. Failure to under 
stand the intricacies of press relations 
outside the realm of Army affairs le 
the General into accepting an_ invite 
tion to lunch with a picked group 
reporters. An important number of news 
paper, magazine and radio men wet 
not invited. 

Through this mix-up, — background 
statements by “Ike”—not intended for 
quotation—got into print. Some of these 
seemed to contradict things he had said 
in public. And, veering from his refusi 
to use personalities in public, he referred 
in private to Senator Taft as an “jsols- 
tionist.” 

As a commanding general, “Ike” might 
have prevented publication of thes 
things. As a politician, he could not. 

“Ike” is learning, the hard way. But 
his time is short. He has only a fev 
days in which to do the learning. Then 

(Continued on page 16) 
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—Morris in the Savannah Morning News 


‘THE JUNE WOOERS‘ 














—Herblock in the Washington Post 


‘UNPLEDGED DELEGATE’ 
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—Knox in the Nashville Banner 


‘FISHERMEN’S LUCK’ 


The nomination is likely to be in doubt to the last 


comes the showdown. It remains to be 
seen whether his frank, plain-spoken 
dealing with delegates is enough. 

The real Convention maneuvering, the 
trading for delegates that may turn the 
nomination, is going on behind the 
scenes. “Ike” may not even know, or be 
a part, of this trading. But all politicians 
know where the trading points are. 

There are certain key States. Cali- 
fornia’s block of 70 votes is tied to Gover- 
nor Earl Warren. Michigan has from 26 
to 33 delegates that are uncommitted. 
Pennsylvania has from 25 to 32 unat- 
tached delegates. And there are scatter- 
ing votes elsewhere. If these can be 
bound together and dumped into the 





CANDIDATE TAFT 


... his lead is sizable 


Eisenhower camp, “Ike” can offset the 
long lead of Senator Taft. 

The Vice Presidency, one or two Cabi- 
net posts, a place on the Supreme Court, 
control of State patronage, these are 
main bargaining points. They can be 
used to line up wavering delegates and 
swing the votes needed to win. Neither 
Taft nor Eisenhower needs to know about 
the promises his men are making. The 
bill will come in after election. 

Even so, the nomination is likely to 
be in doubt to the last. Delegates often 
are not really committed. They “wait 
and see.” They change their minds in 
the middle of the voting, vote for one 
man once, shift to another after they 


ghey 


~* 


—United Press photos 


have kept promises and relieved pres 


sures. 


In the end, the nomination will » 
to the man delegates think most likely 
Republicans 
are hungry for federal patronage. If 
they think Taft can win, they probably 
will nominate him. He talks their lang 


to win. After 20 years, 


uage. 


And—in spite of some diehards who 
would rather lose with Taft than win 
with “Ike”—most of the Convention dek- 
gates are likely to turn to Eisenhower in 


the end if they think that he can wi 


and that Taft cannot. 


This is the theme of the Eisenhower 
men now. It could still win for them. 


CANDIDATE ‘IKE’ 
... his time is short 
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Dn peril 
BY CHRYSLER 


More and more the registry of its owners is a page from 
the Blue Book of your community... the people you know who can afford any 
automobile in the world. Perhaps never before in history has any motor car expressed 
so well the truly discriminating point of view. In the Imperial 
by Chrysler is taste and beauty and quality that set 


new standards for America’s fine cars. 


The Finest Car 
America Has Yet Produced! 


WHITE SIDEWALLS WHEN AVAILABLE 


















Chance Vought F7U-1 Cutlass 


Here’s a simple equation: 





NO HIGH ALLOY STEEL 


NO PLANE 


Without stainless steel, super-high-temperature steels 
and special electrical alloys, it just wouldn't be pos- 
sible to build, power and control a plane in the over- 
600-miles-per-hour class. That is our job: to develop 
and produce such metals . . . and if you have any 
problems that involve resisting corrosion, heat, wear 
and great stress, or require special magnetic proper- 
ties, we’re the people to see. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


Allegheny Ludlum 
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The U.S. Marines now have 
what they want: a law that 
gives the Corps an assured fu- 
yre, a big job to do. 

Instead of being abolished, 
the Marines will become the na- 
tion's fire brigade for dealing 
with troubles around the world. 
by law, there will be three divi- 
sions, three air wings, part-time 
membership on the Joint Chiefs. 

Marine Corps, in effect, be- 
comes a fourth service. 


The U.S. Marines, by law, are to 
become this nation’s ever-ready strik- 
ing force—an elite corps prepared to 
move at a moment's notice to any spot 
inthe world where trouble may break. 

Only a few months ago, staff chiefs of 
the Army and Air Force dreamed of an 
end to the Marine Corps, except as a 
wlice force, aboard ship, for the Navy. 
All that now is changed. Instead of 
ling reduced to a constabulary, the 
Marine Corps is to be elevated to a status 
{ relative independence, assured of 
sound strength of divisional propor- 
tions, with an air force of its own. 

U.S. Marines, by act of Congress, 
werwhelmingly approved, now are as- 
sured of this: 

Three Marine divisions. The Ma- 
ines, by law, cannot be reduced to less 
than three divisions. In the past, the Ma- 
nines did not even have permanent organi- 
ution on a divisional basis. They could 
vewhittled to a few battalions. Now there 
ito be no loophole through which the 
joint Chiefs can move to destroy the Ma- 
ies by administrative strangling. 

Three air wings. The Marines are 
wured that their own air power will be 
wailable for use in the. way the Marine 
(ops leadership prefers. Marine air is 
veloped for tactical use in close co- 
eration with Marine ground forces. 
The Air Force had sought to take over 
tis Marine function. Congress, how- 
"et, has assured that each Marine 
ifintry regiment will have the close 
‘upport of an air group. 

Joint Staff membership. The Com- 
tandant of the Marine Corps, from now 
, will sit as a full member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on all matters directly 
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MARINE CORPS HERE TO STAY 


It's to Be Nation’s Striking Force—Always Ready 


affecting the Corps. Congress, except 
for White House pressure, would have 
voted full-time membership for the 
Commandant. What Congress has done 
is to assure that the Joint Chiefs cannot 
secretly plan for dismemberment of the 
Corps. The Commandant himself will 
decide what matters on the Joint Chiefs’ 
agenda concern the Corps. If overruled 
by the Chairman, the Commandant can 
appeal to the Secretary of Defense. 
That, briefly, is what Congress has 
formally enacted into law. Real signifi- 
cance of the action, however, is far 
broader. This significance is expressed 


until the larger defense machinery of 
U.S. can be mobilized. This job, Con- 
gress indicates, belongs to the Marines. 

The Army, in future years, is to be re- 
served exclusively for “major wars,” dis- 
turbances too great to be handled by the 
smaller Marine Corps. 

United Nations assignments, in any 
collective defense force to be set up 4n 
the future, probably will be handled by 
the Marines—at least in the case of lim- 
ited disturbances. Congress indicates 
that it is the mobile Marines, who are 
trained for land, sea and air combat, 
who are best equipped for such duty. 


Build-Up of Armed Forces Since Korea 


Before Korea 


Army 590,000 


Air Force 411,000 
Navy 380,000 
Marines 74,000 

Totals 1,455,000 


Source: Department of Defense 


as the clear intent of Congress in com- 
mittee reports and floor debate, which 
stand as a guide to future Congresses 
and the courts. Broader meaning is this: 

Far bigger Marine Corps—in num- 
bers, in status and in role—is called for. 

Congress, in enacting the new law, 
asserts that the Marine Corps is a sepa- 
rate and distinct service—along with the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force. The 
Marines will continue to operate as a 
part of the naval establishment. Yet they 
are recognized as a fourth, if not entire- 
ly equal, service. 

Job of the leathernecks is to be greatly 


expanded, and fixed. Congress, looking 


forward to a long period of “a series of 
small wars,” has decided that, from now 
on, the U.S. must maintain a force of 
constantly ready shock troops. It wants a 
fire brigade that can be rushed to put 
out any bonfires that flare up anywhere 
in the world. Idea is that the readiness 
of a strong U.S. force will discourage 
the lighting of any such fires or, if fires 
are lighted, keep them under control 


Now 
1,650,000 
960,000 
813,000 
243,000 
3,666,000 


Increase 
1,060,000 


549,000 
433,000 
169,000 
2,211,000 


Taxpayers may save some money in 
the process. Marines get their supplies 
and other services from the Navy, which 
must operate in any case, and thus are 
conceded to be less costly to maintain. 
Congress is informed that, for each man 
in a division, the Marines keep 1.84 other 
men in uniform. The Army maintains 
2.28 other men for each division man. 
For every 100 division men, in other 
words, the Marines get by with 44 fewer 
“overhead” men than the Army. 

Future Marine Corps, in short, is to 
enjoy an entirely different position in 
the U.S. military machine. Actual 
strength of the Marines will not be cut 
much below the «260,000 strength of 
three full divisions and three air wings 
so long as the Corps is kept ready for the 
role approved by Congress. 

The leathernecks, assured of a new 
status and protection against dismember- 
ment, now can go ahead to take a hand 
in defense planning. The Marine Corps, 
for the first time in many years, is free 
to plan its future with some confidence. 
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Neutral Sweden’s Reward: A Kick 





Swedes Are Shot At and Spied Upon as Enemies 


Neutral Sweden is learning 
that even the side lines are no 
sure protection from the Commu- 
nists in the “cold war.” 

The Swedes, doing business 
with Moscow, are spied on, shot 
at and chased when they get too 
close to Soviet borders. 

Shooting down of Swedish 
aircraft shows that neutrals are 
just like anybody else, where 
Stalin is concerned. 


Reported from 
STOCKHOLM and LONDON 


The Swedes, great believers in neu- 
trality when a fight is on, are begin- 
ning to wonder whether neutrality 
always pays. 

Sweden sat out two “hot wars” and 
the “cold war” that followed. She traded 
with both sides and did very well finan- 
cially. Sweden stayed out of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. They got 
mixed up in nothing that might offend 
Moscow. They deliberately planned things 
so they would be able to see both sides 
and do business as usual—with this result: 

All of a sudden neutral Sweden finds 
she is spied upon, shot at and pushed 


REMAINS OF LOST U.S. PLANE 
To Stalin: no such thing as ‘‘neutra 


around by the big neighbor, Russia. 
Swedish defenses are scouted by the So- 
viet Navy. Fishermen are chased from 
their own fishing grounds. Spies have 
been caught peddling defense secrets to 
the Communists. And Sweden’s tradi- 
tional seaway—the Baltic—has been con- 
verted into a Russian lake bristling with 
“Keep Out” warning signs from Moscow. 

What Sweden is learning might in- 
fluence others in Europe interested in 
following the same neutral path. In Brit- 
ain there is a wing of the Socialist 
Party that has beem advocating neu- 
trality as the best way to live with Rus- 
sia. The same idea is expressed in 
France, in Germany, elsewhere. The 
tendency is to try out the Swedish way: 
keep out of quarrels between the U.S. 
and Russia and try to do business with 
both. The trouble is, it turns out, that 
Soviet Russia treats neutrals just the way 
she treats everybody else—if you're not 
for Stalin, you're against him. 

The Swedes, intent on neutrality, are 
getting the worst of it from Moscow. 
Swedish anger over the shooting down 
and disappearance of the country’s un- 
armed military planes is the culmination 
of many bitter experiences. 

Soviet warships in the Baltic have 
been making leng sweeps along the 
Swedish coast, checking over defenses. 
A Soviet admiral, not a career diplo- 
mat, is Russia’s ambassador to Stock- 
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DOWNED SWEDISH FLYING BOAT 


holm. Soviet Embassy people have , 
habit of yachting in a forbidden, foy. 
fied area. 

And now, fresh in everyone’s mind. 
is the trial of seven Communists jy 
Stockholm as spies for the Kremlin. This 
case came just a few months after a 
petty officer in the Swedish Navy was 
convicted of systematically turning over 
to Moscow all the Swedish naval secrets 
he could put his hands on. Another 
spy drew up a blueprint plan to show 
the Communists how to seize a key 
Swedish port im case of a Russian jp. 
vasion. 

In all cases, Swedish Communists 
worked hand in glove with the Soviet 
Embassy. As a result, Moscow has an 
up-to-the-minute report on Sweden’ 
fortifications, naval strength, troop mo- 
rale, air bases—plus suitable targets for 
Soviet paratroopers if war comes. It is a 
revelation that is a bit unnerving even to 
the most avid neutrals. 

The real story of Sweden’s trouble 
with Russia lies in the Baltic Sea. Soviet 
commanders, industriously spying out 
the defenses of Sweden and everybody 
else, are taking no chances on having 
their own defense secrets get out. The 
Baltic Sea is no longer safe for Westem 
air or sea travel anywhere within 60 
miles of the Soviet-held coast. Russian 
pilots, patrolling the area, apparently 
are under orders to shoot to kill. 





United Press photos 
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What Russia Hides in Her Baltic ‘Lake’: 
Rocket, Submarine, Radar and Air Installations 


U. Ss. 


North Sea 


The build-up of Russian armed 
power in the Baltic, in its early stages 
two years ago, is far advanced now. (See 
map above.) Control of the coastal area 
is as complete as Moscow wants it. A 
radar screen reaches to Scandinavia. 
Russian commanders know almost to the 
second every time anything from the out- 
side—whether it is a scouting plane or a 
fisherman’s boat—comes within range of 
the Kremlin’s Baltic fleet. 

First tip-off to the scope of Soviet 
operations came two years ago when a 
U. S. Navy plane was shot down over 
the Baltic. The Russians rejected Amer- 
ican protests, Since then fishing boats 
from Sweden, Denmark and other coun- 
tries have been harassed by the Russians, 
even though they were well beyond the 
12-mile coastal zone—a zone decreed 
by Moscow. 

Latest confirmation of Soviet concen- 
tration in the Baltic is the shooting by 
Russian MIG-15s of one, and probably 
two, unarmed planes of the Swedish Air 
Force. The first disappeared while on a 
routine training flight. It last reported its 
position as about 60 miles off the Estonian 
coast. Military men are convinced it was 
shot down by Soviet fighters. 

The second plane, on a rescue flight 
searching for the first, was attacked and 
shot down by Soviet MIGs in the same 
neighborhood. Swedes are a little sur- 
prised that the Russians permitted the 
plane crew to escape and tell the story. 
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SOVIET BALTIC FLEET: 
150 Ocean-Going Subs 
10 Cruisers 


35 Destroyers 
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Soviet Rocket Bases 


What Russia has in the Baltic is 
enough to explain to Western military 
experts the touchiness shown every time 
anybody gets within range of the Soviet 
installations. Enough information leaks 
out to convince the outside world that 
Russia has built a total defense zone in 
the Baltic. The facts are these: 

Soviet radar rims the whole area. 
The Swedish planes probably were 
spotted the moment they took off and 
tracked to the path of the patrolling 
MIGs. 

Coastal defenses bristle along the 
1,100-mile shore line from Western Ger- 
many to Finland. Air bases dot the area. 
Soviet coast guards keep non-Russian 
shipping away. 

Test stations for rockets, guided 
missiles and other new weapons have 
been developed directly across from 
Sweden. 

Submarine pens are in operation at 
several places along the southern coast. 

Naval bases and shipyards are strung 
along from Rostock, near Denmark, to 
the big bases at Pcrkkala which the 
Russians lease from Finland. 

Navy strength in the Baltic is in the 
neighborhood of 150 Soviet submarines 
—more than half of them modern snor- 
kels—10 cruisers and at least 35 destroy- 
ers. Air strength is well up in the thou- 
sands, 

“Out of bounds” is the Soviet rule 
for anybody who approaches the total de- 
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fense zone in the Baltic. No foreigners 
are allowed near it. Foreign military 
attachés never get permission to visit it. 
Soviet ships that a few years ago car- 
ried foreigners from London through 
the Baltic to Leningrad now restrict 
their passenger lists to Soviet subjects. 

Fishing vessels from Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway, accustomed to fish- 
ing in any area of the Baltic, are seized 
by Russian patrol ships whenever they 
venture within 15 or 20 miles of the 
Soviet-fortified coast. A fisherman with 
a modern radio on his boat is in for 
hours of close questioning. So far as 
is known, all crews are released even- 
tually, but the Russians often con- 
fiscate their catch and fishing gear. 
Swedish ships have been chased halfway 
across the Baltic by the Russian patrol 
vessels. 

The payoff to neutrality now is being 
brought home to Sweden in the Baltic. 
A neutral policy made it possible for 
the Swedes to get business from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. But it has 
brought them no special concessions or 
kindnesses from Moscow. 

The Swedes discover that, while they 
kept aloof from East-West differences, 
Soviet commanders were busy building 
a powerful armed force right in their 
neighborhood, spying out their defenses 
and even making detailed plans to invade 
the country and take it over—just like 
any other enemy. 
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Is the Communist menace in 
Europe slipping? Look at France: 

Weak Government is jailing 
party leaders, raiding offices, 
turning on the heat in a country 
where 1 in 4 votes Communist. 

Communists, on their side, 
find they can‘t run riot, upset 
everything, tie up the whole 
economy on signal. 

Reason: Among rank and file, 
Stalin‘s word no longer is law. 


PARIS 
Communists in France are making 
the discovery that they can’t deliver 
for Moscow, after all. What started 
out as a police drive on street demon- 
strators has turned into a Government 
crackdown on the party—and the 
Government is getting away with it. 
In a country with one of the largest 
Communist populations in Europe, Com- 
munist rioters have been arrested, strik- 
ers thrown out of jobs, party head- 
quarters raided and the top Communist 
imprisoned for plotting against the Gov- 
ernment. Attempts by party leaders to 
rally their forces in protest fall flat. 
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‘JO-JO THE DOVE’ 
... the humor of anti-Communist art 
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IN A SHOWDOWN, COMMUNISTS FAIL 





Party on the Run After French Crackdown 
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—Hesse - the St. fails Globe Democrat 
‘EVERYWHERE HE GOES‘ 
... the fact of anti-Communist feeling 





The Government crackdown has the 
Communists worried. Since the arrest of 
Jacques Duclos, their boss, no member 
of the French politburo has slept in his 
own bed. Even lesser lights in the party 
are taking the same precaution. The act- 
ing party chief, Andre Marty, is keeping 
entirely out of sight. 

What worries the Communists as 
much as the Government campaign 
against them is the discovery that people 
who vote Communist are not particularly 
interested in helping Communist dis- 
orders. In an area of 700,000 Communist 
voters, only 7,000 turned out for the 
party’s big demonstration against U.S. 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway. 

Even more disappointing was the re- 
sponse to a party call for massive strikes 
to protest the arrest of Duclos. Strikes 
closed a few plants and one port, but, on 
a nation-wide basis, only 6 per cent of 
the workers took part. Since about 60 
per cent of French workers vote for 
Communist unions in plant elections, 
this meaps only 1 Communist supporter 
in 10 was willing to quit work when the 
party’s No. 1 leader was arrested. 

These setbacks are making the Com- 
munist forces in France look like an 
army in which no one is willing to fight 
except the officers and a small group of 
die-hard commandos. People in Paris 
joke that Stalin now is forced to ask the 
same question about his French allies 





that Western officials ask about theirs: 
“Will the French really fight?” 

French Communist leaders are begip. 
ning to realize that, despite pressure 
from Moscow, they can’t get their fol. 
lowers to “fight” for just any issue the 
Kremlin chooses. French workers are 
tired of struggling and getting nowhere. 
Since 1947, they have been called oy 
on one political strike after another, 
They have been asked to protest agains 
the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact 
American arms and the European Amy, 
None of these strikes won anything for 
the strikers. 

The result is that the workers ar 
bitter, disillusioned and _ discontented, 
They see peasants and tradesmen proft. 
ing from inflation and living better than 
before the war. But the same thing 
doesn’t apply to the man in the factory, 
The cost of living is 23 times what it was 
before World War II, but hourly wages 
are only 12 times the prewar level. 
Skilled workers actually have lower in. 
comes, even though they work longer 
hours. As a result, they are not interested 
in putting down their tools every time 
Moscow calls a new signal. 

Hard-core Communists, not the 
rank and file, started the trouble that pro- 
duced the Government action. For the 
first time since 1948, the Communists 
resorted to open violence in an anti- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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RAID ON COMMUNIST QUARTERS 
... the force of anti-Communist police 
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MONEY-SAVING NEWS 








about punched-card accounting 


A new and exclusive Remington Rand invention 
—Card-o-Matic—now makes punched-card 
systems more productive, more economical than 
ever before . . . in billing, inventory, sales analy- 
sis, accounts payable, payroll and other heavy- 
volume record keeping jobs. 

Card-o-Matic, combined with the Convé- 
Filer, offers an ingenious push-button system 


that brings any desired master punched-card 





Card-o-Matic (above) combined 
with the electric Convé-Filer. 





record to the operator... then enables her to 
create automatically a detail card based on the 
master but with variable data added... all in 
a matter of seconds. One keyboard controls the 
whole operation, integrating a Remington Rand 
key punch with Convé-Filer (an electrically 
powered tub file) housing up to 65,000 master 
tabulating cards. 

Not only does Card-o-Matic cut clerical costs 
through faster finding and refiling of master 
cards—it provides speedy, automatic punching 
of master data into detail cards at the touch of 
a key. Read the full story in free Card-o-Matic 
folder TM-822, available from the Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center nearest you, 
or Management Controls Reference Library, 


Room 1150, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 



















































Keep goods on hand—and cus- 
tomers happy. Replenish your 
shelves in a hurry— order new 
stock regularly by Telegram! 


For any Business Purpose — 


A TELEGRAM 
does the job better — 


WESTERN = 
UNION == 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 













PLEASE DOUBLE ITEMS FOUR AND 
NINE ON OUR ORDER FIFTY THIRTY 
NINE AND SHIP THEM TO OUR 
PHILADELPHIA WAREHOUSE. KINOLY 
TELEGRAPH CONFIRMATION. 


WESTERN ~- 
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PLEASE WIRE BEST PRICE ON YOUR 
1952 CATALOG ITEM SIXTY TWO 
TWENTY GALVANIZED FINISH IN 
CARLOAD LOTS. CAN YOU ASSURE 
DELIVERY AT OUR TRENTON PLANT 
WITHIN SIXTY DAYS? 







“BOOK TELEGRAMS ¢ 


Multiple messages for sales 
prospects are great time-savers— . 
oi 
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business builders. Use them 
for special offers, price or style 
changes. Ask Western Union! 
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Ridgway demonstration and threw their 
shock troops into street battles with the 
police. A later checkup showed how 
thoroughly organized was the brief cam- 
paign of violence. 

Two trucks delivered metal clubs to 
the Communist rioters at designated 
centers. Painted placards that were car- 
ried by the demonstrators proved to be 
heavy steel plates with one edge sharp- 
ened like a medieval battle-ax. Banners 
were attached to metal rods at each end, 
instead of the usual wooden poles. 
When the fight started, the rods were 
wielded as deadly clubs. 

As evidence of careful preparation, 
all the Communist clubs confiscated by 
police were more than 40 inches long, 
compared with the 30-inch riot clubs 
carried by police. In all categories, 
identical Communist arms were used by 
rioters in Tokyo on May 30, convincing 
the police that the whole affair was part 
of a general uprising planned by Moscow. 

Officials in the Government of Pre- 
mier Antoine Pinay decided that the 
street demonstration was really the open- 
ing gun in a new Communist campaign 
of violence designed to soften up the 
country so the Communists could take 
over. That decision brought the crack- 
down. Charges of plotting against the 
Government were lodged against 160 
rioters. Strikers in nationalized indus- 
tries were suspended, Party headquarters 
were raided in Paris and seven other 
cities. 

Communist documents seized listed 
party members in the police, the civil 
service and the Navy. About 20 Paris 
policemen were suspended and 60 others 
transferred when their names turned up 
in the Communist files. 
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PREMIER PINAY 
... @ decision 


One result of the tough action by the 
Government has been to put new life in 
anti-Communist groups. For months they 
have plastered France with posters rid. 
culing the Communists and their follow. 
ers. They are using the new crusade t 
support their point that taking order 
from Stalin doesn’t pay. 

The Government goal is to harw 
the Communists and keep them off bal 
ance, force them to abandon the use o 
violence and intimidation and—if poss 
ble—use the trials of Duclos and other 
to expose the anti-democratic characte 
of the Communist Party. 

France is not planning to outlaw the 
party, though the Communists are being 
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These days, the party can’t put on much of a show 
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COMMUNIST DUCLOS 


... a jail cell 


put on notice that force will be met with 
force. The Government view is that pro- 
hibiting the party now would not de- 
stroy it, but merely drive it underground 
where it would be harder to control. As 
long as the Communists function as a 
legal party, leaders can be held account- 
able for illegal acts. 

Real significance of the Government 
action, however, is the simple fact that 
itis working in a country where one voter 
in four habitually votes Communist. Po- 
litical observers have been guessing for 
vers why 5 million Frenchmen are 
Communist supporters. Now, for the 
fist time, some scientific evidence has 
been assembled through an opinion poll 
wpyrighted in the French magazine 
Realities. That poll shows that two out of 
three Communists are primarily inter- 
wted in improving their living condi- 
tions, and by legal means, A majority 
feel that, in a war between Russia and 
the U.S., France should be neutral. 

What the poll really adds up to is 

The French Communists appear to be 
a closely knit community reading main- 
y Communist newspapers. They have 
ben taken in by much of the Commu- 
ist propaganda and have great_confi- 
dence in the party as the best defender 
ittheir interests. But they want the party 
mainly to fight for an improvement in 
living standards, to preserve parliamen- 
lay government and achieve its ends by 
torm.” They approve of the Commu- 
tist “peace” offensive, but they think it 
means neutrality. 

They don’t want to fight for Russia— 
and most of them see no point in getting 
their heads cracked open by the police 
in futile political demonstrations. 
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approaching the Nth in anti-friction 


Whether your instruments are for industrial use or for the 
armed forces, absolute accuracy is imperative — because the 


wrong answer is worse than none. 


An instrument relies for its accuracy, among other things, 
upon the anti-friction qualities of precision ball bearings, for 


the absolute minimum of bearing torque. 


Universal acceptance of New Departure’s vast resources for 
research and over 40 years of pioneering has resulted in instru- 
ment bearing plants at Meriden, Connecticut and Sandusky, 
Ohio fully equipped with every facility to produce such 


bearings of unsurpassed quality. 


The general subject of instrument bearings and the care 
which New Departure takes to establish conditions ideal to 
produce contaminant free ball bearings, is illustrated and 


described in a new brochure now available, 


Because of the limited edition, it 
is desirable that requests for it 
be made on your business letter- 
head. Ask for Booklet AIB. 


Wothcng Rola Like a Balls o 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


171-T 


NEW DEPARTURE @ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION @ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Sales Engineering Branches in principal cities 
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Racial issues confronting U. S. 
find a focal point in Washing- 
ton. Negro-white problem is 
growing in the capital. 

It is becoming acute in the 
schools. Negro pupils outnum- 
ber white. Future of segrega- 
tion is at stake. 

Finding a solution is up to the 
politicians. What happens in 
Washington can influence civil 
rights all over the nation. 

A very practical problem in Negro- 
white relations is developing in the 
nation’s capital, where Congress is the 
city council and the President some- 
thing like a mayor. 

The problem, loaded with political 
dynamite and potential social upheaval, 
is acute in the schools. Among children 
of school age, the Negro population in 


omen 


| WHITE ENROLLMENT — 


Source: Dept. of Research—D.C. Public Schools. 
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Civil Rights on Capitol’s Doorstep 


Race Problems Increasing in Washington 


Washington now exceeds the white popu- 
lation. Negro school children have risen 
sharply in numbers since the war; white 
enrollment has declined. 

Segregation divides the schools of 
the capital White children go to schools 
restricted “9 white students with white 
teachers; Negroes go to schools in which 
there are only Negro children, Negro 
teachers. As white families have moved 
to Maryland and Virginia suburbs, some 
Washington schools for white children 
have had empty rooms. Negro schools, 
at the same time, often have become 
jammed, operating up to three shifts. 

What to do? End segregation? Trans- 
fer more white schools to Negroes? Build 
enough new schools for the rapidly grow- 
ing Negro population, continuing sepa- 
rate white schools for white children in 
areas where Negroes are encroaching and 
white children few? 

Congress talks a great deal on the sub- 
ject known as “civil rights,” tends to shy 
away from this backyard issue. As the city 
council, it passes the buck to appointed 
officials who lack power to decide basic 





issues. The President holds aloof, wary ¢ 
getting involved and maybe getting 
burned politically. The Supreme Cour 
however, has just agreed to hear and t 
pass on a case involving the question ¢ 
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whether, under the Constitution, segre. JJ groe 


gation can be practiced in public schools, 

If the Court should decide that Ne. 
groes must be accepted in what now are 
white schools, and vice versa, a tea 
problem in race relations will be posed, 
The physical problem of providing clas. 
room space and teaching staffs for Ne. 
gro and white pupils will tend to be 
leveled off in some parts of the capital 
The more intangible problem of assign. 
ing white children to schools that had 
been strictly Negro, and the other wa 
around, would remain to be solved with. 
out a flare-up of trouble between races 

What’s been going on in Washingto, 
can be seen, in part, from the charts on 
pages 28 and 29. 

In over-all population, Negroes ar 
gaining in relation to white persons, but 
the white population of the capital con- 
tinues to be larger than the Negw, 
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Twelve years ago, the 188,765 Negroes 
represented 28.5 per cent of the Wash- 
ington population, In 1950, the 284,031 
Negroes were 35.4 per cent of the total. 
in the span between census counts, 
Washington Negro population expanded 
more than five times as fast as white. 

Migration of Negroes into Washing- 
ion is continuing on a large scale. In 
he District of Columbia, Negroes enjoy 
equal rights to Government jobs. For the 
ame grade of job, they get the same 
pay as white Government workers, Ne- 
10es eat in Government restaurants with- 
gut discrimination. They ride public 
transportation with no barrier. They use 
health services, mingle with white per- 
sons on playgrounds, in public parks and 
picnic areas, at the Washington baseball 
dub’s stadfum. The single unbroken field 
of segregation is school. 

Across the Potomac in Virginia, on the 
other hand, they find the barriers of the 
(ld South, There are Jim Crow cars on 


Sion. 

hi the trains, segregation everywhere. 

way @ The result is that Negroes are strong- 
vith. qy attracted to Washington itself. The 
ace, @ New Deal and Fair Deal accelerated 
igton @ the trend. President Truman's 1948 ex- 
ts on ecutive order barring discrimination in 
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Government jobs was a shot in the arm. 
The same year, the Supreme Court held 
that restrictive real estate covenants 
aimed at keeping Negroes out of white 
residential sections could not be enforced 
in the courts. Since then, Negroes have 
been dispersing rapidly through parts of 
the city they previously avoided. 

White people in Washington long have 
fondly hoped they might some day win 
home rule, elect their own officials. But, 
isthe Negro population grows, white en- 
thusiasm for home rule subsides. Many 
white persons, watching population 
tends, believe Negroes soon would have 
imajority to dominate the polls. 

Inthe schools, Negro pupils already 
ue a majority. Since 1939, white en- 
wllment has fallen by more than 11,000; 
Negro enrollment has risen by 15,000. 
When school doors slammed behind va- 
cation-bound students last week, 50,763 
ifthem were Negroes, only 46,109 white. 

But why do Negro pupils outnumber 
white students when the adult Negroes 
aill are outnumbered 2 to 1? It’s due in 
part to larger families. The Negro. birth 
it@ is more than 50 per cent higher 
than the white birth rate. Negroes mov- 
ig school-age families to Washington 
add still more pupils. But much of the 
white population is made up of young 

emment workers, When they marry 
start families, many move from city 

‘partments to suburban houses. 

ision of enough school facilities for 
white and Negro children is full of 


Make your business trip a pleasure 


take it easy | 
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You need not make a “cross coun- 
try hop” to catch the train. Rail- 
road terminals are mostly just min- 


You sit back in your comfortable 
Pullman accommodation. And you 
relax—every single muscle, every 
nerve fiber you own. You haven’t a 


You turn in between snowy sheets. 
You pillow your head softly. You 
stretch out full length in that big 


( 
utes away from your office. You can 
usually work a full day the day you 
travel, and still make your train. 


worry in the world. And you know 
it! It’s easy to be carefree when 
you choose the safest, surest way of 
all to travel. 


Pullman bed. Mister, the rest is up 
to you. Arrive refreshed—near to 
where you want to be. 


Your family takes it easy, too, when you go Pullman. 
They know you're traveling the safest way of all! 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS To GO PU LIMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


sowing complications. At one time there 
(Continued on page 28) 
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| Attorney General’s Office uses 


to improve service 


SAVE TAXPAYERS’ 


Attorney General Smith Troy, State of Washington 


OZAMATIC 


and 


MONEY! 








The Problem 


Attorney General Smith Troy’s Olympia, 
Washington, office was facing the same 
non-legal problem with which many busi- 
nesses are struggling—the increasing de- 
mand for file space. To provide for special 
requests for copies of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinions, it was necessary to hold 
50-55 extra copies on file as long as the 
opinion was effective. Since the Attorney 
General’s opinions are ruling until super- 
seded (which is seldom), the storage prob- 
lem was becoming more and more acute. 


The Solution 


After installing the OZAMATIC, the At- 
torney General’s office began to thin out 
its files by disposing of all extra printed 
copies of opinions, replacing them with 
single master copies typed on translucent 
paper. “We estimate,’ says Mr. Smith 
Troy, “that we can reduce the size of our 
file room by 45% when this thinning out 
process is complete.” 

By using the OZAMATIC copies in the 
many instances where letters from the 
Attorney General's office are distributed to 
15 or 20 recipients, substantial savings in 
office stationery and carbon paper are 
also expected. “Most satisfying of all,” 


r 1S-8 


Dept. US, Corporation 


hnnson City, complete 
Jo a¢ OZAMATIC 











reports Mr. Smith Troy, “we are able to 
give faster and more satisfactory service to 
everyone concerned with our office.” 


How OZAMATIC Can Save 
You Money 


The desk-top OZAMATIC uses the famous 
low-cost, high-speed Ozalid direct copy 
process that is 60 times faster than old- 
fashioned copying. Anyone can learn to 
operate the OZAMATIC in 5 minutes— 
can deliver your first copy in seconds, or 
up to 1,000 letter-size copies per hour at a 
cost of less than 114¢ each. 

Send the coupon for full details—or call 
the Ozalid distributor listed in the classi- 
fied section of your telephone book. 


Just Feed in 

the Originals 
No retyping ... no 
stencils . . . no plates 
...no make-ready... 
no negatives... no 
messy inks... no 
darkroom! 


Clean, Dry 

Copies Instantly 
No proofreading ... 
no poor carbons... 
no smudge or distor- 
tion... no waiting! 








Cut Copying Costs 


oo soe 


OZALID. 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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was almost complete separation between 
races in residential areas, With white 
schools in white areas, Negro schools jp 
Negro areas, schooling was convenient to 
all. Now Negroes are spreading rapidly, 

Some areas now have both white and 
Negro residents, with only one school 
near, If the whites keep it, Negroes 
have to travel a long way to a Negro 
school leaving empty seats in the white 
building. If it's turned over for Negro 
use, white pupils are up against the 
same trouble, Both are resentful, 

A dramatic example of the difficulty 
came in River Terrace, a postwar hows. 
ing development. The apartments were 
meant for white persons. A new school 
was built. By the time the school was 
ready, River Terrace was more than half 





Serre 


Negroes: 
More in Number... 








Source: Census Bureau @ 1952, By U.S. 


Negro, the school was turned over to 
Negroes. White children made a long 
trek to another school. A white child 
tried to enroll. The ruling: No. Segre- 
gation worked both ways. 

Many formerly white areas have been 
taken over entirely by Negroes. In five 
years, 15 schools have been turned over 
from white to Negro use. Next autumn, 
there'll be enough high-school seats for 
Negroes. But junior highs are jammed 
and, by February, Negro high schools 
will be more than full. 

Washington’s first answer is ‘ 
building program. In six years, the city 
has spent more than 26 million dollars. 
Negro buildings took 68 per cent of it 
The city plans another 68.6-million-dol 
lar building program, 70 per cent for 
Negroes. But it doesn’t have money 
pay the bill now. 
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Even the building program is not ex- 
pected to create enough space in the 
right places. And school officials already 
(ce a battle almost every time they 
ty to turn over another white school 
io Negro use. Where Negroes predomi- 
jate, but whites still live, the white peo- 
ple resist change. 

Negro leaders express enthusiasm 
only over chances of ending segregation, 
they resent the “second-class citizen- 
ship” they say is implicit in the mere fact 
of segregation. Their hopes center on the 
Supreme Court’s 1948 ruling forcing ad- 
mission of a Negro to the University of 
Texas Law School. The Court said sepa- 
rate education was unequal because it 
prevented a future Negro lawyer from 
having school associations with future 


...Gaining Percentage 
In Capital 











1940 
WHITE 
POPULATION. 71.5% 
WHITE 
a 64.6% 
NEGRO 
POPULATION 
1950 


Source: Census Bureau @ 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


judges and white lawyers. Negroes be- 
lieve that ruling may be the legal spike 
in segregated schooling. 

Washington is a city with Southern 
background. It soon may have a bigger 
proportion of Negroes among its people 
thn many States in the deep South. 
lts problems of a shifting, migrant popu- 
htion of different races bear similarities 
0 those in some Northern industrial 
tities, It is becoming a test tube for a 
viltights struggle that invites much 
tk and few solutions. 

November’s election results won't 
change the problem. Whoever wins, the 
ssue will be waiting on the national 
doorstep for attention from a handful of 
tamest local officials, Congress, the 
President, the Supreme Court. What they 
do with it—or fail to do with it—is likely 
‘omold a pattern for a whole nation. 
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There’s a sure way out of bottlenecks 
that keep materials from flowing 
quickly and economically. 


Yale Materials Handling Equip- 
ment beats such bottlenecks... and in 
doing so often cuts costs as much as 
75%. With Yale Hoists and Industrial 
Trucks you produce more... ship 
more... without adding to payroll 
expense. You're in a better position 
to attain the extra volume needed to 
reach the “break even” point today. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET giving you the Pic- 
ture Story of Yale Materials Handling Equipment 


Helping Management 
to beat bottlenecks 











MAIL THE COUPON IF... 


If you employ three men or more at 
manual handling in your plant or 
warehouse. 


If you want to move materials or fin- 
ished products from one point to an- 
other . . . faster. 


If you move odd-shaped or unwieldy 
loads that present unusual handling 
problems. 


If you want the benefits of mecha- 
nized handling on a minimum in- 
vestment. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 526 
| Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 


YALE |=: 


if | 

Materials r\n| 

Handling 

Equipment 






YALE is a registered Name. 


an Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 
NE Yale Materials Handling Equipment. 
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| Company 
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Title. 





trade mark of 
The Yale & Towne 


City. State. 








Manufacturing Co. 
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eY | In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont. | 
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GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS * WORKSAVERS * HAND TRUCKS « HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS © PUL-LIFTS 
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but dear, / was ust 
Thinking how convention 
our Tampa plant ''s fo 
Latin American markets/ 





@ Right . . . Located in Tampa, 
your plant has a “front row seat” 
when it comes to the growing mar- 
kets of Central and South America, 
Cuba, and the West Indies. A quick 
look at a map will show you what 
we mean. Tampa’s busy port is the 
closest U. S. deepwater port to the 
Panama Canal. 


If you are doing business with the 
Latin Americas now, or plan to later, 
give some serious thought to Tampa 
as the location for your main or 
branch plant, distribution warehouse 
or regional office. 


Say! Why not come down to Flor- 
ida for your next vacation? Then, 
combine business with pleasure by 
spending a few days in Tampa. In 
the meantime, drop us a line on your 
company letterhead and we'll send 
you a new booklet that features 
Tampa’s plus factors for light indus- 
try. No furbelows, 
but a lot of facts. 


Write W. Scott 
Christopher, Man- 
ager, Greater 
Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce, 
Tampa, Florida. 
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“Tampa fills the bill for Industry 
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What Steel Strike Costs: 
Enough for 126,500 Tanks 


Steel is to stay short even aft- 
er the strike is settled. 

A full month's production al- 
ready has been lost due to union 
walkouts. That’s enough to keep 
auto plants going for a year. 

You can’t quickly make up 
this loss simply by getting men 
to return to work. It will take 
months of adjustment. 

But one thing is certain: In- 
dustry will hum later on. 


Steel is to be in short supply for 
several months to come as an after- 
math of strikes. Steel being lost 
through the latest strike is to total at 
least 10 million ingot tons. 

Cutbacks in several industries already 
are being forced as a result of a steel 
shortage. Automobile factories soon will 
have to reduce operations for lack of 
some types of steel. Here and there 
munitions output is being affected for 
lack of steel to make shells, rockets and 
military trucks. A general shortage of 
steel is near for all of U.S. industry. 

The pinch in steel supply is going to 
grow greater even after the strike ends. 
Steel production cannot be resumed sud- 
denly at full capacity but can come back 
only gradually. Meanwhile, the steel 
distribution system has been disrupted 
and time will be required to restore sup- 
ply lines. Use of steel will exceed pro- 
duction for a time after the mills are 
reopened. 

The loss of 10 million ingot tons of 
steel results from two strike periods, one 
in April and early May, and the other 
at the present time. That means a loss 
of 7.5 million tons of finished steel— 
the types that go into products the pub- 
lic buys. What that loss means in terms 
of finished products is shown in the 
chart on this page. 

Translated into things that the pub- 
lic can recognize, the loss of steel from 
this year’s strikes means enough of the 
metal for a year’s production of passen- 
ger cars at the current rate of output. 
It is more than enough for a year’s 
construction of new homes. Output 
lost in strikes could build a huge fleet 
of ocean-going passenger liners, enough 
grain combines to satisfy the demands 


of U.S. farmers for several years, anj 
more than enough tanks to meet J 
military goals. 

Not all of this steel would go int 
these products, of course, but the ¢. 
amples give you an idea of what strikes 
cost in terms of goods. 

Furthermore, the loss is not all in steel 
supplies. Steelworkers themselves wil 
lose pay and so will other workers wh 
are to be laid off because steel is 1 
being supplied to their industries, The 
average steelworker makes about $78 , 
week and he already has lost at leas 
four weeks’ pay, or $312. 

Railroads figure that they are losing 
50,000 car-loadings a week because o 
the steel shutdown, which amounts t 





7.5 Million Tons of 


Finished Steel 
Could Make — 


4,518,000 Autos 
OR 
YQ 
1,768,000 Homes (6-Roon) 
OR 
<7 
75,000 Diesel-Electric 
Locomotives 
OR 
LY 
2,688,000 Grain Combines 
OR 


<7 
126,500 M-47 Tanks 
(Improved Patton) 
OR 
<7 
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about 5 million dollars a week in rev- 
enue. 

Recovery of steel production may 
be delayed even if the strike ends 
quickly. Annual vacations with pay are 
scheduled to start in July for steelwork- 
es and workers in many other indus- 
tries. That practice leads to lower pro- 
duction during the vacation period. The 
strike may prompt steel companies and 
unions to forego this year’s vacations to 
bring back production quickly. If vaca- 
tions are not skipped, however, produc- 
tion will not fully recover until August. 

One certain result of the strike is that 
the steel industry can look forward to a 
longer period of capacity production 
once the mills are back in operation. In- 
yentories will have to be rebuilt and there 
will be a large backlog of unsatisfied 
demand to be filled. 

Just before the recent strike there were 
signs that steel was becoming a surplus 
in some types of products. Inventories 
were large and warehouses were full. 
Some industry leaders held the opinion 
that operations might be cut to 80 per 
cent of capacity before the end of 1952, 
particularly since capacity is growing 
through the completion of new steel 
plants. 

That situation now is completely 
changed. At least a month’s production 
of steel has been lost. Inventories are 
low and badly out of balance. Steel-mill 
expansion has been delayed by lack of 
structural steel to go into new plants. 
All these disruptions in the industry will 
have to be corrected, which means a 
high volume of steel output through the 
remainder of the year. 

Other plants, too, will have to make 
up for production lags that the steel 
strike has caused. Ford Motor Co., for ex- 
ample, expects to run out of steel in a 


ing on a three-day week for the manu- 
facture of mortar and artillery shells. A 
refrigerator plant in New Jersey plans 
to close down, and operations are being 
curtailed by International Harvester Co. 
in motor truck plants, and the tractor 
ind farm implement divisions. These are 
amples of what lies ahead for many 
industries. 

Interruptions in production schedules 
cannot be quickly adjusted, even after 
eel operations resume, Full-scale pro- 
duction depends upon an adequate in- 
ventory of raw materials and an even 
low of supplies from mill to factory. 
That will take several weeks to establish 
alter steelworkers go back to their jobs. 

American industry, in fact, will ‘be 
baying the cost of the steel strike for 
Weeks and maybe months after that 
ittike ends. But industry also is assured 


of high production when that cost is 
met, 
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week or so. An arms plant in Ohio is go- - 
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The new improved KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


I; PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING — An ample quantity of 
the golden grooming agent controls your hair better than ever. 
Brush and comb your hair exactly as you want it...and it stays 
perfectly groomed all day long! 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP—the crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent helps cleanse the scalp, gives it that “waked-up,” 
fresh, stimulated feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes. 


When shaken, BOTH these beneficial agents flow out as one 
in perfect balance. Each does its job as thoroughly as if 
applied separately. 


That's the secret of Kreml’s “One-Two” Action that keeps your 
hair naturally well-groomed. That’s the new exclusive Kreml 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


_ 2. KREML. 















"A LADY CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON YOU, MISTER OFFICER!” 


Wee you, Mary. You're a smart girl to cross the street 


where I can help you get over safely!” 


There isn’t always a thoughtful, able policeman around to 
guide children’s steps. So make an extra effort to drive care- 
fully and observe the “‘do’s’’ and ‘‘don’ts’’ of safe driving! 

Drive only at reasonable speeds. Slow down after dark. 


Cooperate with your friend, the Traffic Oficer. Heed 
road signs, hand and mechanical signals. Keep in 
your own lane. Don’t insist on ‘‘right of way.”’ Pass 
only when you have clear vision ahead. Don’t mix 
drinking with driving. Stay a safe distance behind 
the vehicle in front of you. Have your car inspected 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* 


* 


1752 


* 


* 


200th 
Anniversary 


MUTUAL INSURANCE Mutuals policy back of the policy®. Just phone 


An America 
Institution 
* 





regularly and keep it in top mechanical condition. 
And last, but not least, be sure that you carry adequate 
automobile insurance with a sound, nationally-known organi- 

zation such as Hardware Mutuals! 
Talk over your automobile insurance needs with your 
friendly Hardware Mutuals representative. He'll explain 
what limits you need for adequate coverage—and 


the many advantages you'll enjoy under Hardware 
f * 
* "y ° 
a. Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and 
* request the name and address of your Hardware 


Aa 
. . : | 
Mutuals representative. He's a good man to know! 


* 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....TOKYO....STOCKHOLM.... 








>> Main point about the latest flurry of Soviet activity is that Stalin is 
moving diplomats around, not troops. Talk, not war, is what Stalin is up to. 
Secret diplomacy is apparently to get another try. Quiet little talks are 
to be expected backstage, while on stage the usual Soviet propaganda continues. 
Stalin's immediate purpose is a Big Four conference on Germany. Stalin's 
idea is that Big Four session will postpone, maybe wreck, the rearming of West 
Germany, which U.S. wants. As Stalin knows, European politicians will not 
ratify European-army treaty, rearming Germans, until after Big Four talks. 

















>> Four-way shift of Soviet ambassadors, putting new men in London, Berlin, 
Peiping and Washington, is the biggest diplomatic shake-up Stalin has ordered in 
a long time. You have to go back to 1939, when Molotov replaced Litvinov as 
Foreign Minister, to find anything comparable. Stalin-Hitler pact followed that 
shift. This time, Stalin is out to break up any U.S.-German deal. 





>> Soviet diplomat to watch right now is Andrei Gromyko, Stalin's new man in 
London. Shifting Gromyko from Moscow to London is significant. This is why: 
Gromyko is Stalin's No. 3 hired hand in foreign affairs, right under Molo- 
tov and Vishinsky. These top men aren't moved around without reason. Moving 
Gromyko to London looks like a demotion, but isn't. It's just that Stalin has 
a special job to do in London, and Gromyko is the best man available to do it. 
Job in London is, first of all, to pave the way for Big Four talks, stall- 
ing on Germany. Washington opposes talks now, Paris and Bonn are strong for 
them, and London leans toward them. Gromyko's job is to push London all the way 
over, leaving Washington all alone. Then maybe Washington will have to give in. 











>> Stalin's timing is pretty good. 

U.S. is up to its ears in a presidential campaign. Britain is groping its 
way through an economic crisis, one that sometimes seems endless. France, really 
is for any move that will delay German rearmament. So are many in West Germany. 

U.S.-British differences, at same time, are substantial. Here are West's 
top powers and closest allies at odds over Communist China, over Formosa, not 
really seeing eye to eye over Korea, Squabbling over Mediterranean command, and 
now disagreeing on when, or how, or whether to talk with Russia about Germany. 

To Stalin, it must look like a fine time to fish in these troubled waters. 








>> As it looks in London, odds are Gromyko will succeed in setting up talks 
on Germany. British leaders see no harm in negotiating with Russia, are not in 
quite the hurry U.S. is to rearm Germans. British leftists are pushing hard for 
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negotiations and drumming up considerable public support for their view. 
British military analysts, in addition, argue that Stalin has to be serious 
about German negotiations because Russia still isn't ready for war. Stalin, says 
London, is worrying about a lack of jet bombers and jet night-fighter planes. 
Gromyko's job, in this atmosphere, doesn't look too difficult. He can say 
he would never have left Moscow for London if Stalin hadn't intended to talk 
seriously about Germany. London is ready to agree. Washington, hesitating, has 
ordered Ambassador George Kennan to rush to London from Moscow to talk it over. 
Success for Gromyko in promoting Big Four session is thus quite likely. 
Where Gromyko will fail, however, is in any attempt to stir up a lasting 
U.S.-British split. Differences on Big Four talks will be patched up, one way 
or another. And, while a U.S.-British falling out is a favorite Stalin drean, 
there's no sign in London that Gromyko will be able to make the dream come true, 

































































>> In Tokyo, after a careful look around, the Japanese Government has decided 
to turn its back on Communist China. Following months of indecision..... 
Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalists now get full recognition from Japan as the 
one and only Government of China. Mao Tse-tung's Communists, even if they do 
control continental China, are beyond the pale. No deals with Communists are 
to be made by Japan. No recognition of Communist Government is to be expected, 














>> This is a big decision for the Tokyo Government to make, right next door 
to a war in Korea, a continent full of Communists, and under Soviet guns. 

U.S., Japan is saying, is a better bet than Soviet Russia. If a showdown 
comes, in other words, Japan will fight with U.S. against Russia. 

U.S. policy toward China looks better to the Japanese than the British pol- 
icy of recognition of Peiping. For British policy, so far as Tokyo can See, 
doesn't pay off. British diplomats recognize Communists, but Communists refuse 
to recognize them. And British trade, once big in China, is either squeezed out 
or expropriated by the Communists. Japanese dreams of fat trade with China, in 
this situation, are no longer so tempting. Lining up with U.S. may offer more. 

It's a setback for Stalin. He figured trade between Communist China and 
Japan would help China and drag Japan toward Moscow. Now Stalin's Ambassador in 
Peiping, just moved there from Washington, will need new instructions. 




















>> In Stockholm, Swedes are astounded to discover how easy it has been for 
Sweden's Communists to do an efficient job of spying for Soviet Russia. 
Spies, it appears, have had a field day in Sweden for a good many years. 
Some spies worked on the railroads. Others worked in bookstores. One was 
an inconspicuous clerk. A couple of others served in the Swedish Army for long 
periods. Another did his spying in the Navy, and over a period of 23 years. 
They were all Communists, and in most cases known to be, but most Swedes 
thought nothing of that. It was taken for granted they were Swedes first. 
Sweden's Communist Party, after all, was only a couple of hundred thousand, 
polling only 5 per cent of the vote in 1948. A nuisance, but probably harmless. 











>> But now things look different. Second spy trial in less than a year puts a 
different face on matters. So does the fact that three times within the last 
eight years Communist spies have turned over to Russia the plans for Sweden's 
Northern defenses, next to Finnish border. Swedes are waking up, with a bang. 
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3 KEYS TO CHICAGO: Warren Likes ‘Ike,’ but... 
Fine Likes Taft, but . . . Summerfield Likes the Party 


Three men appear to hold the key to 
the choice between Robert A. Taft and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as Republican 
nominee for President. They are Ear] 
Warren, of California; John S. Fine, of 
Pennsylvania, and Arthur E. Summer- 
field, of Michigan. Among them, they 
are understood to control 121 Conven- 
tion votes. On the way these votes go 
when the breaks come may depend the 
Convention outcome. 
> Earl Warren is in a strategic posi- 
tion. The California Governor has 70 
votes from his own State pledged to him. 
Only New York has a bigger State vote. 

Release of the delegation, or its swing 
from one to the other of the candidates, 
however, could be the decisive break 
of the Convention. Repercussions from 
the break-up or the swing of a 70-vote 
delegation could start a stampede. 

There now seems little doubt that the 
Governor will hold the delegation in line 
for himself through at least one ballot. 
Taft forces claim that 20 or more among 
the California delegates favor the Sena- 
tor. On the basis of the Taft claims, the 
Senator will go into Convention only a 
few votes shy of the 604 needed for 
nomination. Release of the California 
delegates could provide just what the 
Senator needs if his figures are correct. 

Warren has said that, when he with- 
draws his name from the running, each 
delegate will be free to make his own 
choice among the other contestants. But 
this does not mean that the Governor 
will not have some persuasive arguments 
to give the delegation in an effort to 
swing it to one of the candidates as a 
block. If given his own wish, the Gov- 
ernor probably would turn it to “Ike.” 

As it stands, Warren is unlikely to 
emerge from the Convention as a dark- 
horse candidate. He was the vice-presi- 
dential candidate on the ticket of 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1948 and did not 
carry California for the ticket. Moreover, 
Warren faces strong opposition inside 
his own party in California. 

When the pinch comes in Conven- 
tion, the Governor is counted as a friend 
by the Eisenhower forces. Most of War- 
ren’s political allies across the nation are 
to be found among the Eisenhower 
forces. These still are hoping that, on 
the final break, the Governor can deliver 
the whole California delegation. 

What is done and how much effect it 
will have depends a great deal on the 
timing. Delivered at the proper mo- 
ment, a switch in the California delega- 
tion could become a mainspring of Con- 
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vention action. If it shifted after the start 
of a landslide, it would be just another 
State. And if the State shifted as a block, 
Californians would have to have certain 
assurances about the future. 

Warren is serving his third term as 
Governor, has spent a lifetime in poli- 
tics. At 61, he may be making his last 
bid for the Presidency. But he is under- 
stood to be interested in the Attorney 
Generalship or on the Supreme Court. 

As Attorney General, Warren would 
be in a key spot for the cleanup of the 






GOVERNOR WARREN OF CALIFORNIA 
His 70 delegates could start a stampede either way 


Federal Government that Republicans 
have been talking about. He was At- 
torney General in his own State before 
he became Governor. 

Even enemies say Earl Warren has 
given his State a good, clean and effli- 
cient Government. Like Eisenhower, he 
calls himself a middle-of-the-roader. 
Thus he gets enemies from both sides. 
> John S. Fine is Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, which has exactly the same num- 
ber of delegates as California. He is 
serving his first term, but his skill in po- 
litical management reaches back through 
the years. 

Publicly, the Governor is trying to 
maintain a front of firm neutrality be- 
tween the candidacies of Eisenhower 
and Taft. Privately, he likes Gen. Doug- 
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las MacArthur and is friendly to Taf 
Some of his advisers have close ties t 
Taft. But the Governor is hemmed j 
by pressure from the other side. 

Out of the 70 Pennsylvania delegate; 
Fine is regarded as calling the turn for, 
minimum of 25, perhaps as many as 33 
This is the second largest block of x. 
committed delegates in the Conveniiop, 
It is badly needed by the Eisenhowe, 
side. It could be used handily by Taft, 

Fine is trying to hold back to measur 
the forces on either side. There are hint 
















—Black Star 


he is seeking -an agreement with Mar: 
land and Michigan leaders to add fron 
26 to 50 delegates to those of Penns! 
vania. This would greatly augment hi 
bargaining power. 

Like Senator James H. Duff, of Penns}! 
vania, Fine was a Theodore Roosevtl 
Progressive. He also was a follower ¢ 
the late Gifford Pinchot, another Prog 
ressive. He ran for Governor on the tick 
with Duff in a rough primary batt 
against candidates backed by fome 
Senator Joseph Grundy and_ Natiowl 
Committeeman G. Mason Owlett, Pres: 
dent of the Pennsylvania Manufacturer 
Association. The Fine-Duff ticket wo 

Shortly afterward, there were reports 
that the Governor and the Senator wer 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Drop... 
Flat Die... 
Upset 


Forgings are essential to the continued industrial 
strength of our country. The forged parts that are 
used in cars and trucks, tractors and machine tools, 
are made of the same materials by the same manu- 
facturing processes as those for tanks, guns and 
warplanes. The major problem is to supply 
_— both needs. Kropp has the facilities available 

for doing just that. While we are daily pro- 
ducing thousands of forgings for arma- 
Mare ment we are anxious to continue to 
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One Forge Plant.” 







KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., Rockford, Illinois 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., Melvindale, Michigan 


REPORT 


IN YOUR 
AIR CONDITIONING... 


DIRT-CHOKED FILTERS 
BLOCK AIR FLOW 


CLEAN FILTERS LET YOUR 
UNIT WORK EFFICIENTLY 


When accumulated dust clogs the filters, 
your unit loses effectiveness . .. may even 
burn out from overloading. You can rely 
on your air conditioning serviceman to 
replace filters systematically—keep your 
unit operating at its best with regular 
service. Fiberglas Dust-Stop* 
Filters—specially designed and treated 
with nondrying adhesive for high effi- 
ciency, long life and low cost. 


Specify 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


WOE TOR 


AIR FILTERS 


* FIBERGLAS and DUST-STOP are trade-marks Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. of Owens-Corning Fibergias Corpora- 
tion for products made of or with fibers of giass. 
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One pattern: a vote for MacArthur on the first ballo 


| and a try for a nominee on the second... 


—United Press 


GENERAL EISENHOWER WITH PENNSYLVANIA‘S FINE 
Does the Governor lean toward Taft? 


having differences. Fine had the support 
of the Old Guard Republicans in his 
election campaign. Relations between 
Duff and Fine have not been too close 
since election. And Duff is a leader in 
the Eisenhower camp. 

Fine came through a hard boyhood in 
the coal-mining country. He studied 
law, worked in a laundry, became a 
lawyer and went into politics in a 
rough-and-tumble school. That is the 
way he plays politics. As lawyer, county 
chairman and judge, he learned vote- 
getting techniques at precinct level. 


MICHIGAN’S ARTHUR SUMMERFIELD GREETS EISENHOWER 


The showdown on the block of dek. 
gates that Fine controls may not cone 
until the second ballot in Convention 
The Governor is likely to turn them t 
General MacArthur on the first ballet 
so he can see which way the tide mm, 

Then, being a practical politician, the 
Governor may try his hand at helping 
along a nomination. 
> Arthur E. Summerfield is the Re 
publican National Committeeman for 
Michigan. His State has 46 delegates 
Of these, from 26 to 33 are reputed to be 
waiting for Mr. Summerfield to call the 


—Wide World 


Will the Committeeman stay neutral? 
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... Michigan has to worry 
about funds for campaign 


tun for their voting in the Republican 
Convention. They are not committed to 
a candidate. 

In this group of uncommitted dele- 
gates, Eisenhower men claim a majority, 
and they are pressing for a meeting of 
the delegation and a showdown vote. 
Taft men say an even larger majority 
favors the Senator, but they are holding 
back from a vote. 

The hold of Mr. Summerfield over the 
delegates is nebulous. He has no State 
patronage, like a Governor. Being a Re- 
publican Committeeman, he has no 
federal patronage. The delegates simply 
ook to him for leadership in a_ ticklish 
situation. He is their spokesman and is 
competent at saying nothing for them. 

Behind the situation is a great deal of 
worry. Men most familiar with it say the 
bulk of the delegation would like to go 
for Taft. But they are not sure Taft can 
win the election if nominated. 

Much of the big Republican money in 
Michigan is behind the Eisenhower cam- 
paign. Some of this went into staging the 
Eisenhower rally in Detroit. The dele- 
gates are quite familiar with this. 

If the delegates follow their own 
wishes and support Taft, they go against 
the wishes of the men who finance Re- 
publican campaigns in Michigan. The 
support they get in the way of campaign 
funds may be small. If Taft loses, there 
could be long-range consequences. 

Candidates for State offices are espe- 
cially worried. They don’t know where 
the money for their campaign is to come 
from if the delegates refuse to go along 
with the men who pay the freight. 

Summerfield is affable and friendly 
to all the candidates. He is a close 
friend of Tom Coleman of Wisconsin; 
who was picked as floor leader for the 
Taft forces at Convention. If free to do 
%, Summerfield’s personal inclination 
might turn him to the Senator. But 
Summerfield might not be able to de- 
liver the uncommitted delegates to any- 
one as a block, even if he tried. 

“At 53, Summerfield has been National 
Committeeman for eight years. He 
fnows all the ins and outs of financing 
tampaigns in Michigan. He was finance 
director of the Republican State Commit- 
lee for five years, now is a regional vice 
thairman for the Republican National 
Finance Committee. The present situa- 
tion is one that he can understand well. 

Mr. Summerfield, personally, is. not 
affected by the problem. He is a wealthy 
Flint, Mich., automobile and real estate 
dealer, prominent in civic work. But he 
Sinterested in finding a winner for the 
Party, 
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The name to watch in chemicals 
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Natural gas as it is recovered from the earth is almost odorless. 
Mother Nature doesn’t provide the familiar “gassy smell” you 
associate with natural gas. 

For your protection in factory and home—so that a gas leak 
is easy to detect—most gas distributors put in a GAS ODORANT 
to give natural gas a pungent “gassy smell.” Oronite was first 
to supply GAS ODORANTS to the gas industry and is still the 
leading supplier. 

Our specialty is mass-producing needed chemicals for indus- 
try. Versatile but unseen Oronite chemicals are silent partners 
in making many, many products and processes better, more 
competitive. i & 
| Perhaps one of our present Oronite chemicals would prove 
| profitable to you. Possibly we could place a chemical you need 
in mass production. Why not talk it over with us? 





ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF STANDARD OIL BLOG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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==With JAMES A. FARLEY 


Former Chairman, Democratic National Committee 


HOW CONVENTIONS ARE RUN 





EDITOR’S NOTE: James A. Farley has won a 
reputation as a master political strategist. He is 
the man who engineered the first and second 
presidential nominations for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Mr. Farley knows intimately and at close range 
about maneuvering for delegates and mustering 
of the forces that dictate the convention choice of 
party nominees. 

To get the answers about convention strategy 
in both political parties and among top political 
leaders, editors of U.S. News & World Report in- 
terviewed Mr. Farley as an informed expert on 
convention tactics. 





JAMES A. FARLEY did his first political work as a 
boy of 8. He carried a torch for Bryan in 1896. 

Fatherless at 10, young Farley did odd jobs to 
help his mother. He finished business college, 
worked as a bookkeeper and salesman, then went 
into politics at Stony Point, N.Y. 

Mr. Farley was a local, then a State, political 
leader. He ran the Roosevelt nominating cam- 
paign in 1932. He became National Democratic 
Chairman and entered the Cabinet as Postmaster 
General, a job he held until opposition to Roose- 
velt’s third-term plans in 1940 caused him to re- 
sign. He returned to business and is now the head 
of the export division of the Coca-Cola Company. 











Q You have quite a reputation as a political proph- 
et, Mr. Farley, and we would like you to tell us who 
is going to be nominated. Who do you think will win 
at the Republican Convention? 

A It looks like a horse race between Senator Taft 
and General Eisenhower. I don’t know how closely 
the “uninstructed” delegates are tied to either can- 
didate. If one knew that, he could tell whether 
they would leave their candidate to get on the 
band wagon if their own candidate isn’t going to 
be nominated. 

Q Do you look for a deadlock at the Republican 
Convention? 

A I don’t look for a deadlock. As I say, I don’t 
know how close the delegates are tied to the respective 
candidates. But, as an onlooker sitting on the side of 
the road, I would guess that there would be no dead- 
lock there, that they will nominate either Senator Taft 
or General Eisenhower. 

Q What of the Democratic Convention? 

A It looks at this stage like a wide-open race. Noth- 
ing definite will be done until after a ballot or two is 
taken in Chicago. Then the leaders will survey the 
situation and, if either Russell or Kefauver has a 
goodly number of votes, either candidate could 
be nominated. Then again they could easily dead- 
lock the situation and then someone else would be 
named. 

Out of this kind of deadlock, Vice President Bar- 
kley—or perhaps Speaker Rayburn—would be most 
likely to be the recipient of the honor. They are both 
favorably known in the party and could make the fight 
on party lines in vigorous fashion. 


right 1952, By t 


Q What is your feeling about all the “‘hoopla’’ that 
goes on at the conventions? Do you think it helps any 
of the rival candidates? 

A No, I don’t. I shall never forget standing in the 
balcony in 1932 in Chicago when Governor Ritchie 
was placed in nomination. They put on a great show— 
a great parade. I walked out on the balcony. He and! 
stood there alone and I put my arm on his shoulder. | 
said: “Bert, that’s a great reception for you,” and just 
as he saw me he said: ‘Unfortunately there’s not a 
single delegate in the whole demonstration.” 

Q Well, do you think that these conventions will 
be changed in their external appearance because of 
television? 

A I think that’s true. They listened to radio, start- 
ing in 1924. I think that was the first convention where 
radio was used—to any extent. It will be interesting 
now to watch the effect of television on the people 
who are looking at the screens. I don’t think it wil 
have any effect on the convention itself. But I'm 
curious to know what effect it will have on the vot- 
ing public. 

Q You think it might induce a greater interest on 
the part of the public in the campaign that follows’ 

A It can’t help but produce a greater interest be 
cause people can see more through their eyes tha 
they get through their ears. It’s bound to have an effect 
on the election itself. 

Q If the Convention is not entertaining, if it's dul 
and listless with long speeches, then it would have the 
opposite effect on the electorate? 

A Well, the Convention may be dull and listless 
but it’s bound to be entertaining. There’s so much 
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What Goes on Behind Closed Doors . . . Swinging the Votes 


Of Delegates ... Importance of the Temporary Chairman 


interest this time in the Republican and Democratic 
conventions. The Republican Convention will be 
interesting because there will be a battle between 
Senator Taft and General Eisenhower. And, of course, 
Governor Warren feels he, too, might have a chance. 
And in our own Convention it’s bound to be very 
interesting inasmuch as President Truman has with- 
drawn from the race. It’s going to be, for the first time 
since 1932, a wide-open race. There are a number of 
avowed candidates. There are a number of favorite 
sons. So we’re going to have many speeches. It cer- 
tainly will be interesting. 

Q What do you mean by a wide-open convention? 

A In 1936 Mr. Roosevelt was certain to be the 
nominee and was certain to be the nominee in 1940 
and was certain to be the nominee in 1944. Back in ’40, 
of course, Mr. Garner’s name and my name went in. 
We were not serious candidates in the sense that we 
had any chance of being nominated. We only per- 
mitted our names to go in as candidates to show our 
opposition to the third term and to give anyone who 
felt as we did an opportunity to vote against a third- 
term nomination. 

Q That was in 1940? 

A Yes. 

Q Well, do you think that a President in office can 
bring about his own renomination? 

A I don’t think there’s any question about it. The 
President in office always can, if he so desires and he 
has control of the party. He can bring about his owri 
nomination because I don’t think the party would 
dare reject the candidacy of the President in office if 
he desires to be named. 

Q You think that if it hadn’t been for this constitu- 
tional amendment Presidents would have felt free to 
continue in office as long as they could hold the party 
machinery together? 

A I don’t think there’s any doubt about it, because 
inmy talk with Mr. Roosevelt at Hyde Park early 
in 1940 I told him that in my judgment he could 
be elected for the third term, a fourth term and, 
if his health were good, I felt he could run for a 
fifth term. 

Q What was his reaction to that? 

A He made no comment. 

Q And you think that he had in his mind continu- 
ing to run? 

A Well, I say in a very kindly way (and Mr. Roose- 
velt is dead and gone) that his record speaks for itself. 
There isn’t any doubt in my mind he would have hated 
to leave the Presidency, had he been in shape, physi- 
tally, to carry on. He liked the position, felt he was 
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rendering a service to his country and the world. My 
honest opinion is that he would have sought a fifth 
term, had he been alive and in good physical condi- 
tion, proceeding on the theory that his work had not 
been completed. 

Q Do you think that a candidate could be really 
drafted nowadays in these party conventions? 

A Well, there you can always say “no.’”’ However, 
there are many people who argue that no man is too 
big to serve his country, no man is too big to refuse to 
be nominated for the Presidency or the Vice Presi- 
dency. I think that depends in a large measure on 
the attitude of the individual himself. Is he willing to 
be drafted or not? You can’t be drafted if you defi- 
nitely say that under no circumstances will you accept 
the nomination. If you say that definitely before a 
convention I don’t think that any convention can 
draft a man. He just does what he likes. 


(Continued on next page) 
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MR. FARLEY AND MR. ROOSEVELT GET ‘32 RETURNS 
In that year: ‘‘a wide-open convention” 





.- « ‘Candidate means more than the platform’ 


Q But these drafts depend very largely on the way 
they are operated, don’t they? 

A They depend in a large measure upon the in- 
dividual himself. Now you and I know that in States 
they apparently draft a candidate, but with his full 
knowledge and approval, and set the wheels of the 
machinery to work, cultivating public opinion along 
the lines that everybody wants a certain man to make 
the race for Governor or for the Senate. 

Q How much importance do you attribute to the 
candidate himself getting out in different parts of the 
country a year or two in advance of the Convention? 

A Sometimes it helps and sometimes it isn’t 
necessary. You remember, Mr. Roosevelt stuck pretty 
close to his job in Albany. He didn’t move around the 
country very much—not at all before he was nomi- 
nated—just a few speeches here and there. 

Q This year Senator Taft has gone in a great many 
States and made a very active campaign. Do you think 
that has helped him? 

A I think it has helped him because I feel that if he 
had sat back in Washington and had made no active 
campaign he wouldn’t have been able to stir up the 
enthusiasm and the support that he has. There isn’t 
any doubt that, in Senator Taft’s case, he has helped 
his position, in my judgment, by aggressive, active 
campaigning. 

Q Now, in the case of General Eisenhower, how do 
you account for the fact that he has so much strength 
although he started campaigning late? 

A Well, his name is well known throughout the 
country because of his position in the war effort. His 
name was in the papers almost every day because 
of his position overseas. Also it must be said that he 
had a very effective organization working for him. If 
I were making a guess, I would say that Eisenhower 
has far more organization—it is a larger organization 
and more active—than the Taft organization. That 
would be an observation without any personal knowl- 
edge of the setup. 


Influence of Independents 

Q Do you think that there exists in this country a 
large block of independent voters who swing from 
one party to the other in national elections? 

A Yes, I think the elections in a large measure are 
determined by what might be called a given num- 
ber of independent voters. You can call them inde- 
pendents. They are party voters, too, if you will. 
They’re in the Democratic and Republican parties 
and they’re pretty sincere partisans. I think there 
comes a time when they move from one party to the 
other and I think that that is the group that finally 
determines who’ll be the successful candidate. 

Q Do you think that there is, anything to the 
theory that if the Republicans had gotten out their 
vote im the 1948 election they might have won? 


A Well that’s an academic question. There isn’t 
any doubt that there are a great many Republicans 
who stayed home who thought Governor Dewey 
would be elected, and the fact that the Republicans 
didn’t get: them out is their fault and it’s rather diff- 
cult for me to answer the question. 

Q Don't you think a lot of Democrats stayed away 
because they, too, didn’t think there was any use 
going to the polls—it was a foregone conclusion? 

A Oh, probably it’s six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. It’s rather a difficult question to answer 
directly. 

Q And if an effort is made to get out the vote, 
does it usually mean both parties getting out the 
vote instead of just one party? 

A I think so. I think that in a national election, 
generally speaking, both parties get out what might 
be termed their maximum. 

Q Then is it possible that, even if there had been 
more people voting, the result might have been just 
about the same? 

A I think it’s safe to assume that if more people 
had been voting the result would have been sub- 
stantially the same. 


Difficulties With Platforms 


Q Do you share the popular idea that platforms 
that are written at party conventions are discarded 
and ignored later on and therefore don’t have much 
significance or importance? 

A I wouldn’t go so far as to say that they don't 
mean anything, but I do really believe that the candi- 
date himself in the campaign means more than the 
platform. The people have to vote for a man and 
have faith in his ability to do the job, to carry out 
the pledges in the party platform to the extent that 
he is able to do so. Now a set of circumstances may 
develop and make it impossible for any candidate to 
carry out the platform completely even though he 
may be desirous of doing so. The candidate, in my 
judgment, overshadows the importance of the plat- 
form. 

Q Of course, no candidate would veer away from 
the platform, at least during the campaign, would 
he? 

A No, he wouldn’t. The only case of that kind | 
can recall was that of Governor Smith, who, after he 
was nominated in 1928, denounced—he frankly said 
that he wouldn’t take—the platform insofar as it 
referred to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Q Turning to the way conventions are run, isn't it 
true that the delegates, before they come to the con- 
vention, are—a good many of them—on the fence as 
to how they ultimately will vote? 

A As you know, many of the delegates are it- 
structed. Some of the instructions are firm and some 
not so firm. But in the main I think that most of the 





..« “Most work done before a convention’ 


delegates before they come to the convention city 
have their minds pretty well made up which way 
they would like to vote—in other words, which candi- 
date they would prefer to see nominated. 

Q What is it that switches them during the con- 
vention? 

A Well, the fact that their own candidate may get 
out of the picture because he hasn’t a sufficient num- 
ber of votes to be nominated. Then they gravitate in 
the direction they want to, and in some cases they 
have no choice in the matter. The majority come 
through with another candidate so they go along, not 
because they want to but because they feel he’s “going 
to be the nominee anyway.” They do like to be on 
the band wagon. 

Q Is there much persuading and arguing going on 
before the balloting starts—trying to get delegations 
to swing? 

A There isn’t any doubt of that. The persuading 
goes on behind closed doors, in the lobbies and other 
places. 

Q Well, what do you think is the argument that 
persuades the delegates when you. need a critical 
delegation to come over to your side? 

A Men go to a convention and they’re anxious to 
nominate the winning candidate and I think that is 
the most persuasive argument. They want to see their 
party win, not only from a national point of view, but 
from a State point of view—and from the local, 
city and county point of view, if you will—so that the 
desire to win, I think, is the dominating factor in the 
argument. Delegates from different sections of the 
country get together and find out how the other dele- 
gates feel about whether a certain candidate can win. 
That’s about the way it goes. 


Handling State Factions 

Q Does it often happen that in some States there 
is rivalry between factions in the State, and one might 
be for one candidate, another for another? How do 
you work out a situation like that? What technique 
do you use then? 

A You try to get the dominant factions there on 
your side. You try to get the other factions to go on 
with the dominating factions and you assure them that 
in the event you win they will be treated fairly. You 
don’t make any direct promise. But you try to assure 
them that we will be fair with everybody who comes 
along with your side. 

There isn’t any doubt that after a party comes to 
power it naturally seems more sympathetic to those 
who were with you and helped you put over your can- 
didate. Because you feel that they’re loyal—you’re 
bound to be considerate to them. By the same token, 
in my experience, we were not unfair to those who 
didn’t come along. 

Q In these conventions, which last only a few days, 
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POLLS: A PSYCHOLOGICAL FORCE 
‘‘People like to be on the winning side”’ 


is the bulk of the work done before they get to the 
convention hall or is the major part of your work 
after the delegates get together and you feel out the 
various delegations? 

A I think the major part of it is done beforehand. 
We had a pretty good line on the situation, I think it 
can truthfully be said, before we went to Chicago 
in 1932. 

Q Is it considered important for a candidate who 
has the lead in the race to try to select the temporary 
chairman and the permanent chairman from among 
his own supporters? 

A Yes, it’s terribly important. I think the tempo- 
rary chairman in a sense is more important than the 
permanent chairman. You get the temporary chair- 
man first and the permanent chairman, of course, 
afterwards. 

In the many motions that have to be made, the 
chairman can see over the head of the fellow he 
doesn’t want to recognize to the fellow he wants to 
put the motions. That’s done in legislative halls, as 
you know, and more or less accepted by those in the 
conventions. In other words, it’s like the Speaker in 


(Continued on next page) 
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the House. He recognizes the persons he feels should 
be recognized, whom he may have advised on the sub- 
ject. That’s true of conventions in both parties. The 
fellow who loses out, of course, doesn’t like it, but he 
knows full well that, if he were at the pole with the 
majority, he would do the same thing under like cir- 
cumstances. 

Q Do you think there is any advantage in the so- 
called keynote speeches when your own man is se- 
lected as temporary chairman and as permanent 
chairman? 

A I think the speeches are not as important as the 
fact that you have a temporary or permanent chair- 
man who is sympathetic to your cause and your can- 
didate. The speeches might have effect so far as the 
individual speaker is concerned, but, as for effect on 
the result of the convention—I think not. 

Q Would you say it is important to have control of 
a majority of the resolutions committee that frames 
the platform? 

A Oh, I think that’s very important. 

Q Why is that? 

A Well, because, in the first place, you want to try 
to have a #ommittee write a platform that will more 
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or less be tied in with the candidate you are trying to 
nominate. If you had a good many resolutions in the 
platform that would make it difficult for your nom- 
inee to stand on, you’d be in lots of trouble. 

Q Is it because the platform is adopted before the 
roll call on the candidates and it might be more in 
keeping with the views of a particular candidate and 
he might get an advantage? Is that it? 

A Yes, it’s bound to be that way. So it’s highly im- 
portant that you try to have a platform that your par- 
ticular candidate will be able to stand on and not be 
embarrassed. 

Q Is that the reason why the minority reports are 
brought in to the Platform Committee so as to make 
it possible for the Convention to select some other 
candidate than the dominant one? 

A That’s always the case. 


How to Show Rising Strength 

Q Speaking of conventions in general, isn’t it a 
risky thing for your side, and a dangerous thing, if 
some of your own supporters, all in one delegation, 
one State, start slipping away from you? 

A There isn’t any doubt that that has a psycholog- 
ical effect, because I remember very distinctly on the 
first ballot in 1932, when we nominated Roosevelt, we 
didn’t give all our votes. We had votes in Missouri 
and some other places, and we made a gain on the 
second ballot, if you look over the roll call, and then 
again on the third ballot. Slight though the gain was, 
we made a gain on each ballot because we wanted to 
show that we had strength in the Convention coming 
to us on each ballot and we did that definitely for a 
psychological reason. 

Q The public sometimes thinks you are gaining 
spontaneously when actually it’s part of your precon- 
ceived strategy? 

A Yes, that’s right. The public doesn’t understand 
that, and some of your own people don’t understand 
that. As a matter of fact you can’t tell everybody 
around you what the story is because, after two or 
three people have a secret—you know what it is with 
secrets! As a matter of fact, there were very few people 
opposed to us in the Convention who knew we were 
talking with the Garner group. Actually we talked 
with the Garner people before we started to ballot. 
We were hoping very much we could get them to 
come along on the first ballot. 

Q They knew they couldn’t nominate Garner for 
President; they didn’t have enough votes for that? 

A That’s right; and Garner, of course, knew that 
and he didn’t want a repetition of what happened in 
1924 in the New York Convention. 

Q Do you think that the techniques and the tactics 
are any different in the Republican conventions than 
the Democratic? 

A No, I think they’re the same. They have to be the 
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same—the same rules apply, the same conditions ap- 
ply, it’s the same kind of situation. They do it the 
same as we do, they play with different characters but 
it’s the same system. 

Q And do you think that this matter of persuading 
delegations to come over to you is the real job that 
has to be done at conventions? 

A That’s the real job. It’s the real job of the cam- 
paign manager and those who are working with him. 


Persuading Doubtful Delegates 

Q What tools or ammunition does he really have 
at his disposal in order to bring that about? What has 
he got to offer these various delegations that may not 
have a vice-presidential candidate? 

A Well, he tries to sell them the idea that it is 
better for their party to go along with his particu- 
lar candidate because it would help strengthen their 
organization, maybe help to elect the Governor, 
maybe help them elect Congressmen, or a Senator, 
or any other legislative offices. The leader of the 
party is the leader of the campaign, and the cam- 
paign manager of the nominee does everything he 
possibly can to assure that the organization is in 
good order because, after they nominate the candi- 
date, they must elect him. 

Q How far do you think that we would get if we 
had a system of nation-wide presidential-preference 
primaries so that the delegates were all chosen by some 
primary system? 

A There are a lot of arguments for the preferential 
primary of that type and a lot of arguments on both 
sides, but I haven’t thought about it sufficiently to 
give a considered answer. 

Q Well, what is your experience with States where 
they do have primaries? Do the delegates stand 
hitched? 

A They do where the law compels them to—in 
some places such as California they have to stand 
hitched, until such time as the nominee selected in the 
primary releases them. As in the case of Senator Mc- 
Adoo in 1932—he had to release the delegates to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Now, in some of the States, as you know, it 
is more of a popularity contest, so to speak. I don’t 
think that the delegates are bound. I won the delega- 
tions of Massachusetts in the 1940 primary, but 10 or 
15 or 20 of these delegates, under pressure, voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Q When you look over the personnel of the delega- 
tions and the various conventions with which you had 
experience, would you say that they are composed for 
the most part of people active in politics? 

A I would say that 95 per cent of the men who go 
there—many of them go there as delegates—are men 
and women who are actively engaged in politics either 
as officeholders or contributors. Most of the men 
who go there on the Democratic side are men who are 
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recognized for their services to the party in some form 
or other. 

Q Are the women delegates any harder to handle 
in the conventions than the men? 

A No, I think the women go along pretty well as 
the men do. As a rule, they are women who are part 
and parcel of the local organization in the State or in 
the city from which they come and they more or less 
go with the party organization or the leader of the 
delegations. 

Q And do these State delegations have frequent 
meetings during the Convention? 

A Well, at the start of the Convention, before the 
Convention gets under way, there’s a rule that the 
delegation meets and they have a sort of caucus to de- 
termine who will represent their State on such commit- 
tees as the Resolutions Committee and the Committee 
on Permanent Organization and the Credentials Com- 
mittee. 

Q Is it important that some of the people in these 
delegations get to second nominations and do make 
brief speeches in order to get recognition back home? 

A Well, they try to do that. They try to see that 


(Continued on next page) 
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those men.and women who back home are rather 
strong and active in the party get recognition some- 
times. Some are particularly qualified to make good 
speeches. But they try to recognize men in the Con- 
vention who are entitled to recognition in relation to 
their services in the party. 

Q. Would you say the National Convention differs 
very much from the State and county conventions? 

A No, they’re exactly alike. 

Q Are the tactics and procedures somewhat simi- 
lar? 

A I think they’re exactly the same. 


Does Convention System Work Weli? 

Q How far do you think—how successful do you 
think this convention system has been in nominating 
the man that the party really wanted? In most in- 
stances is that done or are there compromises that 
don’t represent the true will? 

A I don’t think in every case it has been done but 
I think, in the main, the delegates have done honestly 
what they thought was for the best interest of the 
party. That’s been so in both parties. They get bitter- 
ness such as the 1924 Democratic Convention dead- 
lock, which led to the nomination of John W. Davis, 
or in 1912, when Mr. Wilson was nominated. In 1940, 
if Senator Taft and Governor Dewey could have de- 
cided which would run for President and which for 
Vice President, then Wendell Willkie wouldn’t have 
had his chance. 

Q Do you think, in your experience, that the vice- 
presidential nomination is given the consideration 
that it deserves? 

A I don’t think that in every convention it is. In 
1932, in my judgment, the nominee was the most qual- 
ified man for Vice President. Mr. Garner had a long 
and successful career in public life. 

Q Why didn't he go along to become the Vice Pres- 
ident for the third term? 

A He [Mr. Garner] felt exactly as I did against a 
third term. 

Q You've been vindicated, haven't you, by the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment limiting pres- 
idential terms to two? 

A Well, I’m not so pleased so far as being vindi- 
cated is concerned, but I have very deep-seated ideas 
on the subject. I was gratified that the people of this 
country, acting through their State legislatures, 
adopted the limiting amendment. 

Q What is your opinion about the accuracy of 
sampling political opinion by various polls? 

A I consider that, in the main, the polls are accurate 
and are certainly intended to be accurate by those 
who conduct them. Now it may be possible the human 
element enters into it as it does in everything else, and 
maybe some of those employed taking the poll may 
get careless here and there. There’s certainly no favor- 
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itism desired on the part of those who take the poll 
and I do think that they honestly make an effort to 
get the opinion of the vote. 

Q In other words, they want to be right? 

A They must be right because if they’re not right 
it’s a reflection on the newspaper or whatever group 
takes the polls. And in future polls the public would 
have no respect for their opinion. 

Q Do you think that the scientific type of poll, such 
as that of George Gallup, of taking a small sampling 
of the electorate, is the right approach? 

A Well, as far as I know, it’s the only approach. 
And I think I may repeat that they’ve done pretty 
well. Of course, to the successful candidate it’s good 
news, but to the fellow who’s losing it isn’t good. 
Now there are a lot of people who argued that these 
polls have an effect on the voters, and I’m inclined 
to think that possibly they do because there are 
any number of people who like to be on the win- 
ning side, and if they feel their party is going to 
win they are more likely to go along than if they 
feel they’re going to lose. 


Effect of Polls on Party Workers 

Q You think that when these polls come out, 
as they sometimes do, in the last few days of a 
campaign they stimulate one party or the other 
to greater effort? 

A Yes, I think it helps the party that looks as if it’s 
going to win, and, as for the party it shows is going to 
lose, I do think it has an effect on the workers within 
the party—in other words, the committee workers, the 
precinct workers. If it shows a close fight, they’ll work 
harder for their candidate to get their votes to the 
polls, but, if it shows that the candidate is in a lot of 
difficulty, they may not exert the last effort to get the 
last vote in the precinct or the district to the polling 
place. 

In other words, if in a district there are 10 voters 
who haven’t voted and it looks as if it is a close vote, 
the worker will try to get those 10. If the poll shows 
that his party is in a bad way, he’ll proceed to 
tell you, “Well, I did the best I could. If they 
don’t want him, well, I won’t make the last effort.” 
It could have an effect. In the State of New York 
above the Bronx line, you could have many thousands 
of election districts where three or four votes in an 
election district affects the winner or loser in the 
State. 

Q Is there any way that the Democratic Party this 
year can reconcile the Southern and the Northern 
viewpoints on civil rights? 

A I have a feeling that if they sit down together 
(the leaders of the North and South) they ought to be 
able to draft a plank in the platform on that issue on 
which they both can stand and go before the country 
with a united front. 
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Fiber-Glass Hoodliner is only one of many applica- 
tions in which manufacturers depend on top-quality 
L:O-F Fiber-Glass for improvements in their products. 


How to make a quiet engine quieter 











Advances in automotive engineering make car 
engines quieter each year. But even the soft 
purr of a new engine can now be hushed with 
the simple installation of L°O-F Fiber-Glass 
insulating blankets under the hood. 


L:O-F Fiber-Glass, with excellent sound- and 
thermal-insulating properties, substantially re- 
duces noise in cars and trucks. 


L:O-F Super-Fine is the choice for aircraft 
insulation and other uses, too. For example, 
continuous drawn glass fibers are highly efficient 


electrical insulation. Other forms of Fiber-Glass 
reinforce paper and plastic products with steel- 
like strength. And Fiber-Glass yarns woven 
into textiles give them outstanding properties. 
Regardless of your application, you can be sure 
of a top-quality product backed by L;O-F’s 
over 50 years’ glass-making experience. 


For more information on how Fiber-Glass 
can benefit your products, call your local L-O-F 
office (district offices in 24 major cities). Or 
write, wire or phone Libbey-Owens: Ford, Dept. 
F-G 162, Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER* GLASS DIVISION 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 





Special 
Report 


More and more attention is 
being paid to what are called 
“growth _ industries’’—industries 
with big futures. 

Electronics is one, chemicals, 
power, light metals are others. 
They're facing faster growth 
than industry generally, attract- 
ing investors, appealing to the 
best college graduates. 

It's in a few industries that the 
vast new frontiers open. Big 
things are ahead for them. 

A tonic for the economy and a boost 
for the standard of living are coming 
to the U. S. from the rise of new prod- 
ucts and industries. 


These “growth industries” will serve 
in years ahead to keep the national 
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INDUSTRY’S ‘COMERS: 


Electronics Leads Field of Future Giants 


economy young and vigorous, where it 
once was suspected by many of being 
old and shriveling. 

Any list of growing, expanding indus- 
tries in this country is a long one. Nearly 
all U.S. businesses, old and new, are 
growing at least enough to keep up with 
the 15 per cent increase in the popula- 
tion since 1940. But the leaders of the 
expansion parade are a select group that 
were babies, industrially speaking, a few 
years ago, and are scarcely more than 
youths today. They all have long years 
of growth ahead of them. 

Most important of these young and 
bustling enterprises are the electronics, 
chemicals, light-metals and power in- 
dustries. 

These four growth industries are in a 
class by themselves, when measured by 
the size of their respective booms. All 
are undergoing swift, important changes 
as new discoveries come along. 

Here is a capsule view of how fast 
they are growing, and what they promise 
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to bring the nation and its people in time 
to come. 

Electronics is No. 1 in line among 
the larger new industries, in terms of 
relative growth. In 1940, the value of 
output from electronics factories was 
200 million dollars. Now, output is at the 
annual rate of 4 billion dollars, or 2 
times what it was only 12 years ago, 

About 60 per cent of today’s elec. 
tronics business is military. Assembly 
lines are turning out thousands of radars, 
guided-missile controls, communications 
and navigation sets, gun and_ bom) 
sights, plus many devices not yet an. 
nounced to the public. Military demand 
for electronic aids is still increasing. 

The remaining 40 per cent now is 
nearly all in television and radio. TV al- 
ready has grown faster than expected, 
but its biggest boom lies ahead. In five 
years, TV manufacturers have produced 
17 million sets and 108 stations. Another 
30 to 40 million sets and 800 to 900 new 
stations are predicted. 
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Yet there is still another vast field 
in which electronics is only starting to 
expand. This is the field of automatic 
controls and devices for everyday busi- 
ness or home use. Vest-pocket radios, 
photoelectric cells for opening doors, 
electronic +microscopes, improved con- 
trols for heating and air-conditioning 
units, better hearing aids, automatic ac- 
counting systems and computers are a 
few of the products that are destined for 
widespread use and mass production. 

Hurrying these new devices along are 
all sorts of technical advances. Transis- 
tors are one revolutionary discovery. 
They are tiny mechanisms that will re- 
place some vacuum tubes in such things 
as TV sets. Instead of the filaments, elec- 
trodes and glass envelope of the vacuum 
tube, a transistor consists of a little metal 
or plastic case, which can be as small as 
amatch head, and which contains only a 
fragment of specially treated metal plus 
several hair-fine wires. 

Transistors offer two great advant- 
ages. Because they are smaller, cheaper, 
use miucia ess power and are cooler, they 
will make possible the manufacture of 
many new complex and useful electronic 
gadgets that cannot be built with vacuum 
tubes. They are also far more reliable, 
and longer-lived, than vacuum. tubes. 
That is a vital improvement. 

The Navy recently found that, on a 
typical day, 60 per cent of its electronic 
equipment in the active fleet was not op- 
erating satisfactorily. The Air Force says 
that 50 per cent of all its aircraft-mission 
failures are due to faulty vacuum tubes in 
electronic equipment. 

Such unreliability in the. past has re- 
strained industry’s enthusiasm for many 
electronic devices, including big auto- 
matic billing and computing equipment. 
Now, however, the tiny _ transistor 
promises to open a whole new field of 
demand for electronic products. 

Chemicals give the U.S. another 
“wonder” industry. 


Since the 1920s, the chemicals in-’ 


dustry has been growing an average of 
10 per cent each year, where the aver- 
age for all industry has been about 3 
per cent. Sales of chemicals and allied 
products totaled 4.9 billion dollars in 
1940. In 1951, sales were about four 
times that figure, or 18.5 billion dollars. 

Further vast expansion of the chem- 
icals industry is assured. P'ans already 
in the mill call for a 55 per cent average 
increase, by 1955, in the output of 32 
major chemicals, such as glycerin and 
methanol, and related materials such as 
carbon black. 

Larger output of these basic industrial 
chemicals is necessary to fuel the ex- 
panded “guns and butter” economy that 
the U.S. is building. In this economy, 
chemicals and the products they make 
ae to play an increasing role. 

Plastics are an example of the trend. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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—another reason 
for placing Group Insurance 


with New York Life! 


ALARY LEVELS, living standards, needs and desires of people. 
differ... Cost factors, labor contracts, W. S. B. considerations 
differ . . . Local charges for hospital and medical care differ . . . 
Industries, geographical areas and groups of people are different. 








That is why New York Life Group Insurance plans are kept flex- 
ible to fit any type of business operation anywhere in America. 


For example: 


New York Life group plans cover a bank in Colo- 
rado, an apartment house in Philadelphia and a 
retail store in St. Louis where most of the employees 
are women. 





Employee benefit plans for a copper mine in Mon- 
tana, an auto manufacturer in Detroit, a well-driller 
in Alberta and a factory in New England are each 
designed to insure groups of skilled labor. 





Specially designed Group Insurance plans cover em- 
ployees of an investment house in New York City, 
an airline service in Toronto, a public utility in 
Louisiana and a business office in Los Angeles. 


Flexibility is only one advantage. Liberal benefits, low cost and 
nation-wide service and claim facilities are others. 


If your company, large or small, is considering new Group Insur- 
ance or the extension of an existing employee benefit plan, be sure 
to ask your New York Life agent or your broker about the many 
practical advantages of dealing with New York Life. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 18485 


...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Why a railroad runs a navy 


@ You are looking at a diesel tug head- 
on as it shepherds a lighter in New 
York Harbor. The picture shows an 
activity of the Erie Railroad you proba- 
bly aren’t aware of—yet an operation 
that is just as important to you, to indus- 
try and ourcountry’s defense as railroad- 
ing with locomotives, cars and tracks. 


For Erie’s navy of 257 boats takes over 
the job of providing complete and 
dependable transportation where 
Erie rails end on the shores of the 
Hudson River. 

Whole train loads cross the Hudson on 
Erie car floats. Refrigerated or heated 
barges, lighters, floating cranes—a 
great assortment of boats—move food 
for New York’s millions and the prod- 


ucts of industry for domestic or over- 
seas delivery. Erie’s diesel tugs do the 
hauling, always in touch with shore 
by radio-telephone. 

That’s another chapter in Erie’s role 
of providing complete, dependable 
transportation for both passengers and 
freight—one more reason why Erie 
has earned the reputation of one of 
America’s most progressive railroads! 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


Special Report 
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Demand for plastics, fibers 
may exceed rising output 


fos 
In 1946, chemical factories made 70 
million pounds of plastic materials, p 
1951, they were turning out 2.1 billion 
pounds a year. By 1955, they will be 
making 4.6 billion pounds a year, if the 
industry carries out an expansion plap 
just announced. 

Man-made fibers are booming, too, 
Last year, the industry estimates it made 
1.5 billion pounds of nylon, rayon and 
all the other synthetic fibers. Next year 
it expects to make 2.2 billion pounds~ 
nearly a 50 per cent increase in two 
years. Yet needs, for both plastics and 
fibers, may increase even faster than out. 
put rises, so great is public acceptance 
of these new materials. 


<—y 
‘TRANSISTOR’: MIGHTY MIDGET 
. it may revolutionize electronics 


Tapping of additional sources of raw 
materials is another force that keeps the 
chemicals industry expanding. Turning 
first to oil and gas, the chemicals manv- 
facturers have made a host of new prod- 
ucts that greatly enlarged their enter- 
prises—synthetic rubber being one 
example. Now coal and oil shale are on 
their list. 

One large company already has set up 
a pilot plant where coal is converted into 
gas, which then is reduced to its chemi 
cal components by a process of coal hy- 
drogenation. This plant consumes 300 
tons of coal a day; the next one will take 
3,000 tons a day. With the nation’s vast 
coal deposits to draw upon, the chemical 
industry is looking to continued startling 
advances in products and volume. 

Power is a field where advances 
ready made come as something of a 


al- 
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_,. Submarine’s atomic plant 
is a model for industry 


shock to many people, unaware of what 
has been happening recently. Installed 
capacity of U.S. electric power has more 
than doubled in the last 12 years. This 
year, nearly 4 billion dollars is being 
spent on new electric-power facilities— 
more money than is being spent in any 
other industry for expansion, and 20 per 
cent more than was spent last year. 

Plans for 1953 are even bigger, with 
115 million kilowatts of new capacity 
scheduled to come in. This will be a 13.5 
per cent expansion, in 12 months, of the 
nation’s basic electric-power capacity. 
Expansion on that scale is needed just 
to keep up with known demands of the 
country, and usually unexpected demands 
boost power needs above predictions. 

On the horizon, in the power field, is 
atomic energy. An atomic-power plant 
for a submarine is almost complete now. 
It will start running, for tests, in the 
near future. It will be the model for us- 
able self-contained power plants, able to 
generate electricity almost indefinitely 
without refueling, and capable of being 
moved from place to place as needed. 
When these plants come, they may bring 
another revolutionary expansion of elec- 
trie power, greater than anything that 
has happened so far. 

light metals are “expansion ba- 
bies,” too. Without them, many of the 
advances in electronics, chemicals and 
power would be impossible. 

Aluminum, for instance, is being used 
in vast quantities in the power-expansion 
program. There isn’t nearly enough cop- 
per available, so aluminum is supplying 
65 per cent of the needs for power-con- 


ductor material. Aluminum also is going _ 


into an increasing array of military 
equipment, building materials, furniture. 
Production was small in 1940, less than 
400 million pounds. Output now is at the 
rte of 1.8 billion pounds, and it will 
tse to 3 billion pounds by 1955, if ex- 
pansion goals are met. 

Magnesium is having a boom also. 
Capacity for magnesium, about 43 mil- 
lion pounds now, is due to expand five- 
fold, to 263 million, in the next three 
years. Titanium, a new metal that is 
heavier than aluminum but lighter than 
steel, very strong and highly resistant to 
heat and corrosion, is another coming 
material. Last year, only 1.4 million 
pounds were produced. This year, at least 
l0times as much titanium will be made, 
and hopes are that this metal will prove 
tobe another major material, comparable 
aluminum in growth and usefulness. 

That's a quick look at the growth in- 
dustries, As they grow, they give the en- 
tite economy a lift. 
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Holder of more speed records than 
any other driver in the world, Ab 
Jenkins, driving his famed Mormon 
Meteor III, smashed 24 marks at 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, July 20, 
1951. Included: 100 miles at 190.6 
m.p.h.; 100 kilometers at 187.7; 200 
kilometers at 191.54. On that blistering 
grind he captured 5 world unlimited 
records, 6 American unlimited, 5 Inter- 
national Class A and 6 American Class 
A records. And he did it all in one day 
at the age of 68! 

Here’s another unusual record: 8 of 
America’s top 9- steel companies, 8 of 
the 10 largest tobacco companies and 
10 of the nation’s largest 12 insurance 
companies use Atlantic Papers. Your 
business forms and letterheads will look 
better on clean, crisp, distinctive... 





ATLANTIC BOND 
“tired. PAPER 


) MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION ¢ BANGOR, MAINE 


Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice's selection rn 
Auto Racing's All-Time All Stars, attractively illustrated and suitable 


for framing. 
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BRITAIN’S WAY: ARBITRATION 


How does Britain settle big 
strikes? Would a walkout in 
steel, like the one in this coun- 
try, be possible over there? 

New rules, still untested, hold 
the answer. They call for com- 
pulsory arbitration, but it’s ar- 
bitration with few teeth. 

Seizure, talked about so much 
in U. S., is not in the British pic- 
ture. That's because Government 
owns basic industries. 


LONDON 

A big strike in Britain would bring 
into play some new rules for handling 
labor disputes. These rules, less than a 
year old, bear no resemblance to the 
rules laid down by the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the U.S. They have not yet 
been put to a severe test, so nobody 
knows how effective they will be un- 
der fire. 

In Britain, there is no provision for the 
Government to go to court for injunc- 
tions to prevent strikes. That is the last- 
resort method of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in the U.S. Instead, the Government 
now relies on a mild form of compulsory 





Strikes Are Few—Seizure Is No Problem 





British Information Service 


IN BRITAIN: LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
Compulsory arbitration has been watered down 


arbitration, after all other methods fail, 
to bring about agreements between 
unions and management. 

It is not compulsory arbitration in the 
sense that both sides must accept a 
board’s decision or go to jail. Until 
August, 1951, compulsory arbitration 
had some teeth in it. Violation of an 
arbitration award meant punishment. 


—United Press 


IN THE U. S.: ‘NO CONTRACT—NO WORK’ 
Seizure by Government is out 
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There was a provision for fining vio- 
lators, and imprisonment was hypotheti- 
cally possible. But, when the rules were 
softened in August, the compulsory arbi- 
tration that was retained was of a much 
milder sort. Now, there is no legal com- 
pulsion to accept awards, other than 
through civil damage suits, and no big 
strike has put the revised rules to a test. 

A big strike in Britain, should one 
be threatened, would start the following 
machinery in motion: 

Breakdown in bargaining between 
union and employer would be reported 
to the Minister of Labor. Report would 
be made by employer or union involved 
in the dispute. In the case of the big 
basic industries in Britain—steel, coal, 
railroads and_ utilities—the employer is 
the Government. 

Minister of Labor then would move 
in. If he thought more could be done 
toward settlement through machinery 
available in the industry, he would tell 
union and employer to use that ma 
chinery. Some industries, such as coal 
and utilities, have their own machinery 
for settling disputes, including arbitr 
tion boards and special tribunals. 

If existing machinery failed to bring 
agreement, the Minister of Labor's next 
move would be to refer the dispute to 
the National Arbitration Tribunal. This 
is a permanent board, whose chairman 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 











COTTON SEED PILER. This new machine, the first of its kind, TAPPING A VOLCANO. There’s a power 
piles cotton seed 50 feet high on both sides of the track it shortage in Italy. And one method of 
travels on. The seed, unloaded from trucks, is carried on helping to alleviate it is with volcanic 
bucket elevators up the perpendicular columns, then on steam. Here is an “‘Oilwell’’ drilling rig, 
belts out to the ends of the horizontal arms. This efficient made by U.S. Steel for use in the oil 
cotton seed piler was built by United States Steel. fields, being used to drill an Italian 
: volcanic steam well. One of these rigs re- 
cently brought in a record-breaking well 
which is producing at the rate of 650,357 

pounds of volcanic steam per hour. 


LD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


—In 1951, approximately 1,365 pounds of 
steel ingots and castings were made by the 
American steel industry for every man, woman 
and child in the continental United States. 


‘RING SONG. The pleasant music of speed, accuracy ERASING 13 YEARS. A boiler house, located in 
and efficiency which is played on the keys of countless an extremely corrosive industrial atmosphere, 
machines for office and home, is made possible only by _ was built with roof and siding of U-S’S Stain- 
smalland usually unseen springs of steel. Almost with- _ less Steel 13 years ago. Here an ordinary gum 
wut exception, the spring’s the thing that keeps the _ eraser easily removes the 13-year accumulation 
mechanism singing. U. S. Steel makes millions of of mill dirt on the building to reveal that the This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
American Quality Springs for such uses every year. _ stainless steel is still bright, shining, unmarred. 


NITED STATES STEEL Aine Bt’e Beer Aner 


£ 

MERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE. - COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 

PUWELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





Each B-36 now has enough 


rol ig-iaal-tilal>Mm-)(-tare(e-] all gata} 


to SERVICE a small town : 


Sundstrand Constant Speed 
Drive makes AC power 


practical in the air! 


Through Sundstrand’s hydraulic''know- 
how,” the B-36 and many other famous 
planes now have constant frequency 
alternating current available in the air, 
The widely varying speed of aircraft 
engines from take-off to landing is 
transformed to a constant speed for 
driving the AC generators, On each 
B-36, for example, enough weight is 
saved to permit longer range, more 
maneuverability, or larger loads. The 
power so developed on a single B-36 
would service a small community. It's 


another dramatic demonstration of 


Sundstrand’s reliable research, expert 


engineering, and precision production. 


8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 


BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ord and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll"” Pumps 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION — Pumps used 
by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


iT INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DiVI- 
@ SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 


bee 3 
PNEUMATIC DIVISION — Air Sand- f 


ers for automotive, wood-working, aie a. 3 


metal-working, and plastic industries Qa ~ 
Y 


nk) 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


SUNDSTRAND 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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British awards enforced 
by public opinion .. . 


is Lord Terrington. The chairman prob. 
ably would turn the dispute over to , 
panel of five members. This would cop. 
sist of himself, two other independen 
members, one union representative, and 
one employer representative. ( Indepen. 
dent members in Britain correspond ty 
the so-called public members on U,¢ 
labor boards. ) 

An award by the Tribunal, fixing 
wages and working conditions, woyld 
follow. Such an award is supposed to be 
accepted by both sides and written jnto 
a contract. But, under present ma. 
chinery, there is little that can be done 
to enforce the terms of an award. Public 
opinion is relied upon to force accept. 


SOLDIERS MANNED THE DOCKS 
... even under Socialism 


ance. There is no appeal to the courts, 
although some lawyers believe that a 
appeal could be taken. 

In actual practice, what the union 
probably would do if it did not like th 
award would be to serve the employer 
with a new set of demands, In that way, 
it could start negotiations all over again 
and perhaps win some new concessions. 
There is no limit to the number of times 
this could be done. 

Seizure of an industry, such as Pres- 
ident Truman’s recent steel seizure 0! 
the steel industry, would not be cot 
sidered under Britain’s way of doing 
things. In a basic industry, seizure would 
be meaningless, since such industries 
being nationalized, already are run by 
the Government. 

Strikes and lockouts again are legal 
in Britain. They were prohibited between 
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. . . 1949 rail dispute 
was a major test 


1940 and 1951, but that prohibition was 
removed when rules were amended last 
August. Actually, however, an industry- 
wide strike in a nationalized industry is 
not considered likely, since union leaders 
would feel they were striking against them- 
glves, as part owners of the industry. 

Compulsory arbitration has been re- 
lied upon by Britain to settle labor dis- 
putes for the last 12 years. It has not 
ended strikes. There have been wildcat 
stoppages, not authorized by union 
leaders. 

When strikes have occurred, the 
Government has moved quickly. Even 
the Socialist Government, which drew 
its principal support from the unions, 
stepped in with troops in 1950 to break 
adock strike. The same year, the Govern- 
ment brought criminal charges against 
agitators among gas workers, and ob- 
tained convictions. 

Arbitration, when it still had some 
teeth in it, survived a test in 1949, when 
600,000 railroad men rejected a new 
wage scale and threatened a_ national 
sowdown. The Government told the 
uion it would not assist conciliation 
until the threat was withdrawn, and ap- 
pointed a five-man board to judge the 
dispute. The board ruled against the un- 
ion, the union accepted the decision, and 
then worked out a wage increase through 
cllective bargaining. 

In addition to arbitration, Britain 
makes use of an industrial court to help 
adjust wage claims. This court normally 
gets about 52 per cent of wage claims 
fled by unions. 

British labor leaders, generally, are 
more cautious about ordering — strikes 


than are U.S. leaders. This caution dates 


from 1926, when a general strike turned 
out to be a failure. Since that time, 
British unions have chosen to use po- 
litical means to get what they want. 
Union treasuries, as a result, have grown 
latter and fatter, with few strikes to 
cut into their resources, 





labor Supply 
Will Fill Needs 


There is to be no over-all shortage 
of labor in this country in the months 
chead, barring a speed-up of war. Offi- 
dal predictions of a man-power pinch 
we failing to develop. The job outlook, 
i of now, suggests an adequate supply 
iflabor for the country as a whole. 

Shortages will continue to exist in 

(Continued on page 56) 
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4 America’s 
Expanding 
Air Fleet.. 


TEMCO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION now is a major 
source for America’s growing air arm. In the heart 
of the Southwest, with complete facilities at Dallas, 
Greenville and Garland (a TEMCO subsidiary), 
TEMCO is turning out aircraft production and modi- 
fication work at an increasing pace. 


To the distinguished list of America’s first line air- 
craft companies, suppliers to the nation’s expanding 
military and commercial air fleet, a new name has 


been added. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 














Are your telephones a bottleneck? 

They are whenever they are too 
busy with inside traffic to handle in- 
coming and outgoing calls!...TAKE 
THE LOAD OFF YOUR SWITCHBOARD 
with SELECT-O-PHONE—it handles all 
inside communications independently 
of your switchboard—saves manpower, 
helps expedite orders, puts action into 
ideas—frees city phones for profit-mak- 
ing calls! 





SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Intercommunication 
Systems are sold, installed and serviced by 
factory trained, franchised dealers all over 
America. 











KELLOGG .... 
Selest-O-Phone, 


tHE /ASLE VOICE OF BUSINESS 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION, Dept. 53-F-4 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 

6650 S$. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 

Please rush your new “HEAR’S HOW” booklet 
that explains how | can benefit from SELECT-O- 
PHONE Dial Intercommunication. 





Name. 





a 


Address__ 





es Zone___ STATE 








Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on May 27, 1952, de- 
clared quarterly dividends 





on the Company’s $5.00 par 
value Common Stock and 

4% Preferred Stock. 
Dividend on the Com- 
mon Stock is at the rate of 
60¢ per share, and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 
Dividend on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock is at the rate of 
$1.00 per share and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
May 27, 1952 
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. . . Fewer areas feel 
pinch in workers 


some lines of work, and in some com- 
munities, but these shortages are declin- 
ing. Official figures, compiled by the 
Department of Labor, show that tight- 
labor areas have dropped from six to 
four since September, 1951. During the 
same period, surplus-labor areas jumped 
from 16 to 20. 

These figures fail to bear out a pre- 
diction made by the Secretary of Labor 
last October, when he said a “progres- 
sive tightening of the nation’s labor 
markets” could be expected. 

Demand for workers has fallen off 
since the steel strike started, but end of 
the strike will bring a quick pickup. 
Demand, for a time, will be stronger 
than before the strike, because of lost 
output of autos and other products that 








—Federal Security Agency 
LABOR ‘SURPLUS’ 
...on the increase 


use steel. But that demand should be 
temporary and is not likely to bring a 
general shortage. 

Reasons why a man-power pinch 
is not developing include the following: 

Military expansion is tapering off. 
Armed forces have been built up to 3.7 
million from 1.5 million at the start of the 
war in Korea. Civilian jobs rose 1.5 mil- 
lion during that period, with the added 
workers coming from ranks of the un- 
employed. But this competition for men 
will not continue. Military needs only an 
additional 100,000 net by July, 1953, to 
build up to full strength. 

Labor force, meanwhile, continues to 
expand by about 800,000 a year. 

Stretch-out of defense program has 
slowed down the rush to fill jobs in air- 
craft plants and other factories turning 

(Continued on page 57) 











TO THE © 
PRESIDENT 


of a corporation, 
concerned with the welfare of 


his executive personnel 


Now offered for sale 
in the Adirondacks jg 
a lodge so beautify] 
as to make mere ex. 
istence a pleasure, 
Planned and built 
under the personal 
direction of a corpo. 
ration chairman, it offers executives every 
facility for relaxation, special group meet. 
ings and client entertainment. Designed for 
flexibility, it can accommodate as many as 
50, or be warmly hospitable to a group of 
four. The present owner lands his amphibian 
on the lake and taxis up a steel ramp to 
within yards of the lodge entrance. 


On Blue Mountain Lake, in Hamilton 
County, New York, Camp Minnowbrook is 
the ultimate in a mountain lodge. The 18 
main lodge, completed in 1950, has a living 
room of king-size proportions finished in 
polished redwood. The dining room can seat 
as many as 60. Every imaginable gear from 
speedboats to silver service is included. Ask 
your local broker — or Previews — for illus. 
trated brochure UN-43712. 


To buy or sell anywhere, consult 


PREVIEWS unc. 


The National Real Estate Clearing House 
49 E. 53np St., New York 22 * PLaza 8-2630 
1518 Waunut St., Puita. 2 * PEnny. 5-1400 
20 Kitsy Srt., Boston 9 * CApirot 7-4995 


PALM BEACH, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 














Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Do Your Employees Read 


The Wrong Literature? 





| 419 N. Dearborn Street 


Employee relations executives agree much of 
the literature employees read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib: 
uted by the payroll enclosure method is often 


labeled ‘‘propaganda.” 


A Solution to the Problem—To meet the prob- 


| lem, N.R.B. is establishing Information Rack 
| Centers in plants and commercial establishments 


across the country, Through 
this method employees selec 
literature on a voluntary basis. 
Positive thinking is developed. 

The free booklet, How 1 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rack Centers, 
explains how you may profil 
from this successful program. 
Send for it today. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC, 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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.. . Big supply of goods 
retards new hiring 


out military goods. Less hiring will be 
needed than was expected earlier. 

Consumer goods continue to be in 
ample supply. Big inventories mean that 
no new hiring of nondefense workers is 
in sight until consumer demand picks up. 

The job outlook, as a whole, indi- 
cates no general shortage of labor for 
the balance of the year. 

Mines are expected to employ fewer 
workers by the end of 1952 than at the 
start. Mechanization in coal is a big fac- 
tor in this prospect, and mineral pro- 
duction, as a whole, is expected to be up 
Jightly for the year. Mining employ- %o << 
ment in 1950 and 1951 fell about 10 per “U.S. PAT 
cent in relation to output. 


a 
Construction jobs have declined mod- i a tl 0 n a i 
erately since October, 1951, but easing “ " 
Distillers | es 
Earned a “Dividend” with 


STEELCRAFT STEEL BUILDINGS 


National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion insists on quality in anything it buys... 
just as it insists on quality in any product it 
manufactures. How natural then, for the dis- 
tiller of such famous brands as Old Grand- 
Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Mount Vernon, u 
Old Overholt, PM, Old Sunny Brook and RIGID FRAME TYPE 
many others to turn to Steelcraft to solve a 
storage problem. Besides getting a building 
of topmost quality, National Distillers got 
a welcome “dividend’’—a definite saving in 
construction cost and in erection time. 
For maximum economy and efficiency, call 
in Steelcraft at the earliest possible planning 
stage. That’s when Steelcraft engineers can 

perornwnon make proper ein ener Spee complete 
‘ . suggestions, together with preliminary esti- 
LABOR ‘SHORTAGE mates or definite quotations—BEFORE the 
... only in some lines ’ job starts. 
Regardless of whether you are thinking 
Bis! sodtrintions and a pick . about a new factory or an addition to your TITE-LOCK (FRAMELESS) 
eeeria en wn Sen oS present plant, Steelcraft can help you solve 
residential building may change this your space problems with low cost, perma- 
tend later in the year. nent buildings, “custom-engineered” to meet 
Transportation and __ public-utility your particular need. ' 
felds are expected to show a slight rise Write today for full information. 


inemployment over a year ago. 
Store clerks and others employed in 
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SPECIAL TYPE 


prob- ade should find a few more jobs avail- a WRITE TODAY USE COUPON BELOW 
bh : : . FREE CATALOG ook. 

Rock @ le later in the year. Employment in aincthinietee-euaaine 

ments M this field leveled off a year ago, but ve tases on Sealant The Steelcraft Manufacturing Co., Dept. USN-652 | 

rough @ started to rise in 1952. 4 Steel Buildings 9017 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio ; 

- Service employment has held with- : I CO Send engineer to survey my building requirements. ] 

Asis. : ‘A : 5 e 

ah a narrow range since 1946, with a sd 7 C0 Send me information on complete lineoe Secclevate Mccall 

ns i. ‘light downtrend. There is no reason to Buildings 


ations “Rect much of an upturn this year. 


nies, S0Vernment jobs will not be so easy we 
profit J \ get this year. Congress is in a mood a 2 
gon, economy. Federal civilian employ- . 





Pe as a result, is expected to increase _ MANUFACTURING COMPANY i 

“a lower rate during the remainder of i 
NC. ‘ g emainder Grant 4 sy, City 
wires HH 1952 than in the same period of 1951. Resemsyne, Mee spice ai 
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The personalities, voices, 
and faces of well-known men 
and women are now—through 
television—a part of daily life 

in 17 million homes, 


Celebrities come calling on them every day! 


Few of us, until just recently, ever came face to 
face with celebrities or shared—as eye-witnesses 
—in events of great national interest. But now, in 
homes everywhere, millions of us are “visited” 
daily by the world’s great artists, entertainers 
and statesmen. 

Television, with its timely, pictorial coverage, 
brings us news, sports, and world events as they 
happen. Its spreading networks are a rich source 
of entertainment to more and more people across 
the nation. 


RCA, through its research and engineering, con- 
tributed substantially to the advance of television— 
just as it did in radio broadcasting and world-wide 
radio communications. Among major RCA advances 
have been: the image orthicon television camera, 
kinescope picture tube . . . and now, the new RCA 
Victor super TV sets with “Picture Power”—for the 
clearest reception possible, wherever you live. 
* * a 

See the latest in radio, television, and electronics at RCA 
Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, New York. Admission 
is free. Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20, New York. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 















































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


If the U.S. is to grow in the future as it has in the past--by 1975: 

Mineral needs on the whole will be 90 per cent higher than in 1950. 

Farm production will have to be 40 per cent greater than now. 

Timber requirements probably will increase by 10 per cent. 

Demand for energy in all forms will be double the 1950 output. 

Industrial needs for water will increase 170 per cent. 

These projections are made by the President's Materials Policy Commission. 
they are a measure of the basic needs of this country if it is to remain strong 
and keep its leadership in promoting the welfare of the non-Communist world. 

















Assumptions on which these estimates are made are these: 

Population will be 1935 million, against 151 million in 1950. 

Working force will total 82 million, against 62 million in 1950. 

Total national output--the gross product--will reach 566 billions in 1975, 
compared with 283 billion dollars in 1950, in terms of 1950 prices. 

National growth projected here is no vague dream. It is based on past per- 
formance. Output over the last 100 years has increased 3 per cent a year on the 
average. The Commission, headed by William S. Paley, assumes that this rate of 
growth can be expected to continue in future years. 











Big question is whether the needed materials will be available. Answer 
given by the Commission is “yes.” There is no absolute chortage of materials. 

Problem is to get the materials at the lowest re:sonable cost in terms of 
men and equipment needed to turn out the increased volume of production. 

Most important development in recent years is that the U.S. has shifted 
from an exporter of materials to an importer. In 1900, the U.S. produced 15 per 
cent more basic materials -(other than food and gold) than it consumed. In 1950, 
the country consumed 9 per cent more than it produced. By 1975, chances are 
that demand will outrun domestic output by 20 per cent, even though U.S. pro- 
duction of basic materials may rise about 59 per cent. 





To make sure of an ample supply of materials, these policies are urged: 

A complete census of the minerals industry every five years. 

Better geological mapping of the U.S. Only 11 per cent is now mapped. 

Stepped-up exploration for minerals, with improved methods. The report 
Suggests that there may be vast reSources at greater depths below the surface. 

To promote the search for metals and other minerals, percentage depletion 
now allowed for tax purposes should be retained. Financial assistance for small 
mining operations also is suggested as a spur to new discoveries. 











Another suggestion is that methods of extracting raw materials should be 
improved. About half of the coal in a coal mine and about half of the oil ina 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


pool is left in the ground. Also, only 65 per cent of a tree is found to end 
up as useful material for industry. 


To improve the nation's forest resources, these steps are recommended: 

Place more emphasis on fire protection, pest control and new planting. 

Build 6,000 miles of access roads into Government-owned timber lands. 

Improve technical assistance to owners of small wood lots and assist the 
States in compulsory regulation of destructive timber cutting on private land. 

States also are advised to tax timber land on a basis of yields rather than 
on the value of the timber. This change in policy is expected to remove tax 
pressure that promotes premature cutting of timber. 











The Commission goes all out for developing material resources abroad, on 
the theory that U.S. growth is bound to depend on overseas sources. "Buy Ameri- 
can" policies are disapproved as a “relic of depression psychology.” 


To open up foreign sources of raw materials, these steps are favored: 

Government agreements with resource countries to protect the investment 
needed to promote the development of new sources of materials. 

U.S. technical assistance of about 4 million dollars a year for geological 
surveys, preliminary exploration and technical advice to undeveloped areas. 

Long-term purchase contracts and price guarantees to resource nations. 

Management contracts, negotiated by the Government, to expand foreign pro- 
duction of raw materials needed by the U.S. 

Elimination of customs duties when U.S. needs for materials are critical. 

Tax incentives to promote private investments abroad are urged, too. In- 
cluded are such devices as not reporting income from overseas earnings until it 
actually is received, and treating part of dividends from development firms as 
a tax-free return on capital rather than as taxable income. 

















To round out the program, the Commission suggests Government promotion of 
methods of producing gasoline and other fuels from oil shales and coal, more 
research in developing better uses of coal, and completion of electric-power 
projects in the St. Lawrence, Nicgara and Columbia river basins. 


At the moment, however, the metal supply situation is imvroving. 
Government controls are being relaxed on copper and aluminum. 

Most manufacturers will be able to buy all the copper and aluminum they 
need in the July-September period of this year without Government allotments. 
Steel allotments are being retained, but only because of the strike. 

Specifically, manufacturers are allowed to buy 10,000 pounds of copper and 
20,000 pounds of aluminum regardless of pre-Korean use. They can buy up to 
40,000 pounds of copper and 60,000 pounds of aluminum if that amount is not 
above 75 per cent of base-period use. This frees most plants from control. 

One reason for this action is to encourage imports of copper, now that 
world prices may be paid for copper that is produced abroad. 











Plant expansion also has got to the point where Government is satisfied. 
No more tax benefits are to be given for new plants, except in special cases. 
Benefits have been granted on projects valued at 19.8 billion dollars. 
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God made the world, and then He made the people 
init and gave them certain rights. “Men set up govern- 
ments to secure and keep the rights their Creator gave them. 


In some countries, governments crush the right to 
worship God . . . lock religion out. When that’s 
gone, the people cease to insist on their rights, or even 
to know they have those rights. That’s what godless 
governments want. 


When you think about it, the greatest liberty the 
U.S. A. gives us is the liberty to learn about God 
and worship according to the dictates of our hearts 
»..and put Him before all else. We can lift our eyes 
or bow our heads privately or in public, and nobody 
is going to interfere. We can hear our children’s 


bedside prayers without fear that our kind of govern- 
ment is going to outlaw the God we have taught 
them about. 


The only way to keep this sacred privilege is to 
keep out the forms of government which some men 
are trying to force upon us. It is our responsibility 
to protect our heritage of religious freedom. 

a e e 
“Every man, conducting himself as a good citizen and 
being accountable to God alone for his religious opinions, 
ought to be protected in worshipping the Deity according to 

the dictates of his own conscience.” — George Washington. 


oufotk... Weslown. Railway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 














Look at the world’s manufactured 
wealth and that is the stamp you'll see. 
Why? Because America’s ceaseless 
quest has been the turning of raw ma- 
terials into a better way of life, faster 
and cheaper. And that has always meant 
the most effective application of horse- 
power in more effective machines. 

In these machines of great precision 
you'll find Twin Disc Clutches. For the 
manufacturers who turn to Twin Disc 
for the RIGHT harness for their horse- 
power reads like the bluebook of the 
machine tool industry. 


—and TWIN DISC Applies the Production Power 





This is a Twin Disc Machine Tool Clutch, one of the 
standardized products for specialized demands, 
which helps American machine tools perform in split 
second cycles over long periods of time. 


Twil (Disc 


CLUTCHES GND/MYDRAUUIC DRIVES 
VY 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPENY, Racine, Wis 
HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Ill, 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT BIGGER OLD-AGE CHECKS§ 


Are people who get old-age insur- 
ance benefits now to receive big- 
ger checks? 

Yes, under a new plan. The House voted 

almost unanimously to raise their. checks 

by amounts from $5 to $8.60 a month. 

The Senate is scheduled to do the same. 

President Truman will sign. 


How many will get the raise? 

Millions of old people and widows and 
children who now draw checks under 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program will get bigger monthly pay- 
ments. The top amount for a single per- 
son who already has retired will go from 
$68.50 to $77.10 a month. The check of 
a man whose wife also has reached the 
age of 65 will rise from $102.80 to 
$115.70, at the highest level. Altogether, 
about 4.5 million persons are affected. 
Lump-sum payments at the time of 
death of insured persons also will rise. 


What about those retiring in future? 
Their benefits usually will be figured on 
a different and often more favorable 
basis. This involves their average month- 
ly earnings, as employes or self-em- 
ployed, since 1950. Here, the top amount 
rises from $80 to $85 a month, and from 
$120 to $127.50 for a man whose wife 
also qualifies for benefits. 





What Plan Means to Workers 
Who Retire in the Future 


Monthly Single Married 
Earnings (monthly check) 

$50.00 $27.50 $41.30 
100.00 55.00 82.50 
150.00 62.50 93.80 
200.00 70.00 105.00 
250.00 77.50 116.30 
300.00 & up 85.00 127.50 











Will Social Security taxes be increased 
under the new plan? 

No. They will be the same. Sponsors of 

the increases say higher taxes are not 

needed now to meet the cost of the 

higher rates. Added cost is estimated 

at 300 million dollars a year at present. 


Is there a limit on how much a large 
family can draw? 

Yes, but that’s increased, too, under the 
plan. Maximum for a family with several 
children or dependent parents goes from 
$150 to $168.75 a month. Also raised is 
the minimum monthly payment, from 
$20 to $25. 























When will the higher rates start? 
Present aim is to increase the paymen 
when the monthly checks go out in §& 
tember. But that’s dependent upon 


by Congress and the President, 
higher rates for those now receiyj 





How Payments Would Rise 
For Workers Now Retired 


Single Married 
Now Proposed Now Proposed 
(monthly check) (monthly check) 
$20.00 $25.00 $30.00 $37.50 


30.00 35.00 45.00 52.50 
40.00 45.00 60.00 67.50 
50.00 56.30 75.00 84.50 
60.00 67.50 90.00 101.30 
68.50 77.10 102.80 115.70 








checks would go into effect automatic 
ly, without further applications bein 
needed. 


Is the limit on how much a retir 
person may earn raised, too? 
That’s part of the plan. A retired em 
ploye or self-employed person, less thas 
75 years old, now disqualifies himse 
for an old-age insurance check if he 
earns more than $50 a month. That fig 
ure would go up to $70 under the bill 
passed by the House. Those 75 and over 
may earn any amount without losing 

their old-age payments. 


Will persons “‘on relief’ also get 
raises? 

They may. A separate proposal before 
Congress is aimed at increasing the bene- 
fits for persons getting checks under 
the federal-State public assistance pro- 
gram. The Federal Government would 
boost its contribution enough to add $5 
a month to these checks. Similar inf y 
creases would go to those who qualify 
for help because of blindness. The 
amount for dependent children would 
be raised an additional $3. 


These are the main proposals for increas- 
ing the benefits of retired persons draw- 
ing old-age insurance checks and others 
getting assistance. Purpose of the raises 
is to help these people to meet the high Jy 
er cost of living, and some members of 
Congress want to make the increases 
larger. Final form of the plan still i 
subject to change by Congress. Another 
provision of the bill is aimed at protect: 
ing the Social Security rights of men 
the armed forces. 
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She’s touching bottom.---in efficiency 


Now everybody’s on top 











instead of 4 systems... 4 typings 





A diver’s helmet wouldn’t hamper her 
any moré than the slipshod system the 
whole office had to live with. Efficiency 
was lacking, work was delayed, de- 
liveries fell behind. This showed up in 
Company earnings because the cost of 
doing business was kept high. 

Things improved after a Moore man 
looked at 4 separate forms that slowed 
operations. In their place he designed a 


MOORE v= 


Niagara Falls,N.Y. o Denton, Tex. > Emeryville, Calif. 





\ 


3 SeeN= 

x if = SS a Z 
ls ‘ = 
Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation Tyyewriter Forms 


Continuous Interlzaved Continuous 
Register Forms 





Registers 


4-part Moore Continuous Speedifold 
form that combines—in one typing — 
invoice, shipping memo, packing slip, 
label and delivery receipt. It saves 3 
typings, speeds work, keeps cost down. 

Want top efficiency? Call in the 
Moore man. He offers you the widest 
range of forms. He knows how to de- 
sign the right business form for every 
form of business, 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada 





Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 








SIZES UP TO 
%” O.D. 





Bundyweld Tubing is double- 
walled from a single copper- 
coated steel strip. Exclusive 
patented beveled edges afford 
smoother joint, absence of 
bead, less chance for any 
leakage. 















Want tubing thats strong as a bull? | 


CHECK BUNDYWELD! 


Does shaky tubing performance have you 
at the end of your rope? Then get Bundy- 


weld, the multiple-wall type of Bundy ® 


tubing. 


Double-walled from a single steel strip 
and copper-brazed through 360° of wall 
contact, Bundyweld has proved the per- 


fect tubing for structural and functional 


Bundy Tubing Company 


applications in a thousand 
products. It’s extra-strong, 
fabricate. It’s lightweight. It transmits heat 
more quickly, withstands high pressures, 


has high endurance limit. 


For details, get in touch with Buncy Tub: 
ing Company, headquarters for sma: 


diameter tubing. 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 


AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 
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Government will have to bor- 
nw more than 50 billion dollars 
inthe next year to pay bills and 
keep current on its debt. 

Public has money to lend, but 
wants higher interest. Treasury 
in't willing to pay it. 

Treasury bonds must compete 
with mortgages, corporate 
bonds, other things that pay 


better. 
New Administration will in- 
herit a tough debt problem. 


The U.S. Treasury, borrowing 
more money on top of a federal debt 
that already is above 260 billion dol- 
las, is running into serious problems. 

These problems are obscured by the 
success of the Treasury’s most recent 
fnancing operation. Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder offered 3.5 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of new six-year bonds at 2% 
per cent interest, and the issue was over- 
subscribed. He actually sold 4.2 billion. 

But that issue merely postponed the 
problem, which will be one of the early 
headaches of a new Administration. 

The real problem is threefold: 

How to stretch the debt over a longer 











TREASURY'S SNYDER 
... harder to borrow 


JUNE 27, 1952 
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Debt Shoots Up Again: 
Where to Find the Money? 


period of years in the future, so that the 
Treasury will not be constantly at the 
mercy of the market in refunding securi- 
ties as they come due. 

How to avoid financing federal def- 
icits by borrowing from banks, which 
tends to be inflationary. 

How to accomplish the above without 
a substantial increase in the cost of carry- 
ing the public debt. 

The new six-year bonds came, in ef- 
fect, as a signal that the Treasury had 
abandoned any hope of working itself 
out of these problems immediately. 

Earlier, Mr. Snyder had tried, but 
failed, to produce an issue that would 
meet all the specifications. He offered 
an issue of 28-year bonds, bearing 2% 
per cent, not eligible to be resold in the 
market, and with banks ruled out as buy- 
ers. Investors who did not want to pay 
the whole price in cash could put up as 
little as 25 per cent, turning in old 2% per 
cent Treasury bonds for the remainder. 

In this way, or so Mr. Snyder thought 
at the time, the Treasury could get a lot 
of old bonds away from the market, 
where banks might buy them. And, at 
the same time, the due date of a portion 
of the debt would be deferred for a long 
time in the future. 

The issue was a colossal flop. The of- 
fered rate of 2% per cent simply didn’t 
click for a long-term issue that could not 

(Continued on page 66) 





~Harris & Ewing 


FRB‘S MARTIN 
... the market ruled 








Who's doing all these billboards 
for Morton Salt? 


Needham, Louis & Brorby* 

... same advertising agency that 
has Robert Montgomery on TV 
for Johnson's Wax. 


* Here are the clients 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby..3 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 
Marathon Corporation 
Morton Salt Company, 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 
Phenix Pabst-ett Company 
The Quaker Oats Company 
State Farm Insurance Con 

Swift & Company 


Wieboldt Stores, inc. 


panies 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Ines 
Advertising 


135 South La Sa Street, Chicago 3, nois 


Chicago 
New York 
Hollywood 

Toronto 






























































THAT’S THE THIRD TIME \ | CORRECT, MR. HUARISA. mE << 
THEY'VE BUMPED OUR AIR FLYING TIGERS HANDLE AIR FREIGHT ONLY. 
FREIGHT FOR PASSENGERS. IT ALWAYS FLIES FIRST CLASS WITH US! 
CALL THE FLYING TIGERS! = 
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THANKS, JOHN, FOR . 
SHIPPING BY FLYING TIGERS. 
THEY SURE GOT US OVER 
THE HUMP! 


YOUR OVERNIGHT SERVICE Is 
TERRIFIC! WE'LL SAVE A BIG ORDER 
BECAUSE OF THE FLYING TIGERS! 


DEFENSE HAS A 
HIGHER PRIORITY! 























NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regularly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 


Sf 


i 
“ Fa Write for ‘THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE’’ 


ANOTHER BUSINESS BUILT ON 








‘CAN DO’ 


. \ / : a ais 
. i £3 = 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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... Treasury’s decision: 
cheap, shorter-term money 



















be sold in the market. Investors seemed 
to be eying the better returns they could 
get elsewhere—on corporate Securities 
municipal bonds, mortgages and othe, 
investments. 

The old bonds that were eligible to 
turned in totaled’ 14.7 billion dolla 
Actually, only 1.3 billion came in, or les, 
than 10 per cent. As for cash, instead of 
the 4.9 billion that would have bee, 
raised if all the old bonds had bee, 
swapped, the Treasury got 450 million, 
And of that, 132 million came from the 
Treasury's own trust funds—Social §. 
curity and others. 

Having failed to get the money he 
needed there, Mr. Snyder had to ty 
again. He could issue another long-term 
bond, with a better return and fewe 





What Government oul 
Who the Creditors Are 
Per Cent 


Billions of Total 
of Dollars Debt 


Individuals 63.8 24.5 
Commercial banks 61.5 23.7 
U.S. Government 

trust funds 43.7 16.8 
Federal Reserve Banks 22.4 8.6 
Corporations 22.2 8.5 
Insurance companies 16.1 6.2 
State and local 

governments 9.8 3.8 
Mutual savings banks i 3.7 
Other investors 10.8 4.2 

Total 260.0 100.0 














restrictions. Or he could finance with 
shorter-term money, with lower rates. 

Treasury choice was to hold finan. 
ing costs down. Mr. Snyder offered 2% 
per cent for six-year money. Banks were 
not ruled out this time, but other inves 
ors—individuals, businesses, insurance 
companies, pension funds and _others- 
were given preference. And there is no 
restriction on reselling these bonds. 

As expected, the issue was gobbled 
up. Mr. Snyder had not been willing to 
go the whole way, and pay what the 
market required for long-term money, 
but 2% per cent for six years looked 
right to many investors. It was only a 
short time ago that the Treasury was it- 
sisting on 20-year money for 24. 

Banks got a smaller proportion of the 
new issue than many expected, However, 
it is likely that some of the bonds bought 
by others will wind up eventually in 
banks. There apparently were some free 
riders,” who bought with the expectation 
of unloading later at prices above pat. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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(Advertisement) 


Water 
with a 
Southern 
Accent 


Chances are, the pioneer 
who discovered it didn’t 
realize that he had found 
the best-tasting water in 
America. Or that this water 
would play a great role in 
making whiskey. 

But the pure, clear spring 
water of Kentucky and 
southern Indiana is now 
famous for the fine flavor it 
lends to whiskey during dis- 
tilling. 

You'll find many Schenley 
distilleries in the regions 
where this water with a 
“southern accent” flows cold 
and clear. In fact, ever since 
Schenley began making 
whiskey, it has located its 
distilleries near pure, deep, 
delicious springs. 

Not only the water, but 
everything that goes into 
the making of Schenley 
whiskies must be the finest. 
A complete network of 
quality controls guards the 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


SCHENLEY 





N ature’s Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 











| Organizing a Successful 


| Employee Benefit Program 


An employee benefit program, developed and launched in an 
atmosphere of confidence, mutual trust and understanding, 
generally becomes a successful program. Experience developed 
through the installations of programs for a great variety of busi- 
nesses, large and small, involving all sorts of labor situations, 
enables our group insurance staff to give invaluable assistance 
in successfully installing new programs and in improving 


present programs. Your inquiry is invited. 












Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St New York, 70 Pine St San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 


i Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Columbus Havana London 








Send This Issue 
To Your Friends ...WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the June 27, 1952 issue 
of “U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
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.. . Deficit of 10 billion, 
in view for late 1952 


The important thing about these ,. 
cent operations is that the market ; 
dictating the terms of Treasury finay. 
ing. Until last year, it was the other wa 
around. The Federal Reserve Board, no, 
headed by William McChesney Martiy 
Jr., forced the Treasury to yield to son 
extent on the “cheap-money policy’ ; 
had followed for years. ; 

Money needs of the Treasury j 
months ahead, counting what will ) 
required to refund issues coming dy 
will be great. 

In the second halt of 1952, the Trey. 
















ury is likely to run a budget deficit 
about 10 billion dollars. Part of that wij 
be covered by bond issues already soli 




















—Morris in the Savannah Morning News 
BIG JUMP 
... debt keeps growing 


There will be some money from the 
Government trust funds, and some from 
tax-anticipation notes, which corpor- 
tions buy as a means of paying thei 
taxes in advance. 

Before the year is over, the Treasury 
probably will have to go into the open 
market for another 1.9 billion dollars 
in new money. In 1953, there will be 
more financing in the market, and per 
haps on a bigger scale than this year. 

All that is on top of maturing issues 
that will keep coming due month after 
month. Out of 142 billion dollars’ worth 
of securities that can be traded in the 
open market, 46.7 billion come due with- 
in the next year. 

In addition, 5.1 billion dollars’ worth 
of savings bonds mature within a year. 
If recent experience holds, 1.2 billion 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Laminated Plastics, 
Industry's Jack-of-All-Trades... 






Your Partner in Progress ! 


Beauty, ruggedness and astounding ease of 

fabrication — all of these characteristics are 
available to manufacturers today in one 

material, laminated plastics. Reichhold, with 





its world wide facilities for chemical research, has 
developed plastic bonding and laminating resins for many specific uses ranging from fishing 
rods to electronic equipment. In laminated plastics as in paint, paper, plywood and the many 
other fields it serves, RCI has established an impressive list of contributions 
...new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer—through creative chemistry. 











REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. {fil 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





























































His Royal Nibs . .NIBROC® PAPER TOWELS 
| 





NIBROC PAPER TOWELS 


do soak up water fast. Soft, strong, lint-free, 
they are the world’s largest selling paper 
towels for industrial and institutional use. 
Brown Company control from forest to fin- 
ished product assures you of high quality 
and a plentiful supply under any conditions. 
Get the facts about Nibroc towels — they 
dry drier—faster! Write Dept. D N-6, Boston. 


BROWN 


4 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 














WHEN DAY IS DONE 
IN WASHINGTON 


Business executives visiting Wash- 
ington stay at the Wardman Park. 
Here, facilities are carefully planned 
to provide complete relaxation after 
your busy day is done. At your im- 
mediate service is everything you 
need, from barber shop to post of- 
fice, and the atmosphere on the 
edge of beautiful Rock Creek Park 
is truly restful. Try it! 


Weduankek | 


HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY ROAD, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


| 


Frank E. Weakly, president 


) 


Does CS) 
your 

company 

advertise If what you make or sell 


is bought by high-income, 

important people in busi- 
? ness, industry, or the pro- 
fessions, ask your adver- 
tising agency to get the 
facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report.” Circula- 
tion is now at the 500,000 
net paid mark—concen- 
trated heavily among im- 
portant people. 
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U.S. must compete wit 





attractive private offers, 
of these will not be renewed, ang th wh 
Treasury will have to pay off in cash ’ o 

In all this financing, the Treayp = 
will have to compete with other types * 
of issues, most of which pay better a ets 
turns than the U.S. Treasury. In wy ny 8° 


Treast 
ease 
upph 
securil 
aise | 
to me 
ears, 


years, the Treasury had everything jt 
way, because private financing all }y 
disappeared. That is not the case now, 

Mortgage financing will require mo 
money than expected, as restrictions 
credit and materials are eased. Ney 
housing starts probably will exceed ain | 
million in 1952. The rise in mortgag oe 
debt on family homes may duplicate thy ble 
1951 total of 6.5 billions. Other jey ilior 
estate loans will be heavy, too. Bp the 




















—General Motors 


NEW PLANT EQUIPMENT 
. «. money into industry 


Plant and equipment outlays of U.S. 
business are breaking all records, and 
will turn down only moderately in the 
second half of this year. 

Other business demands for credit 
will rise seasonally to finance crop move- 
ments and inventories. Easing of credit 
controls will stimulate demand. 

State and local governments are likely 
to be in the market for at least as much 
money this year as last. Municipal bors 
are popular, because interest on them is 
tax exempt. R 

Savings are heavy, but so is the pros lele 

: -. TE ake 
pective demand for credit. If there were 
a business downswing, resulting in a I 
duced demand for private credit, the 
Treasury might be in command agail. 
However, in the period just ahead, the 
Treasury will have to meet some stiff 
competition in the market. 
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au 


that, 
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... Savings-bond sales 
low despite new terms 


Where to raise money is a question 
¢ Betting close study in the Treasury. 
* Banks, as a rule, are ready customers 
V Mor U.S. securities. But, when a bank 
Ypes Minds money to the Government, it sim- 
ly sets up 2 deposit to the credit of the A E j iN 
tteasury. Such financing, therefore, in- TH E FO R 3 MOST N M 
‘deposits < adds to the money 
leases deposits and add: j 
supply. Furthermore, banks can sell U.S. SAWM i L L 3 .e] U i PM 3 N T 
ecurities to Federal Reserve Banks and ~ 
ise money for reserves against which F @) RR eM s 3 Rp & @) b @ 3 A R S 
iM) make new private loans. In recent 
ears, bank holdings of these securities al 
NV Cat oO, * 
ae been reduced, but, as shown by the ¢ 
agefble on page 66, they still own 61.5 


| COMPLETE. 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY \ 


¢ 
a, 
"\ 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — : 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 








= TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
vent OF Houses AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


. money into mortgages 


Individuals are the only group that 


hold more of the debt. Their total is EST ABLIS HED | ie 3 


638 billions, mostly in savings bonds. 


] 
lnrecent months, these bonds have been 
od ad to sell, despite improved terms. 
The Treasury cannot count on savings 


wnds for much, if any, new money. 


Insurance firms always hold big port- 
ilios of Government bonds, but -there 
he Treasury must compete with other ¢ 


tonowers for new long-term money. The 

ume goes for pension funds, mutual CHATTANOOGA 2 TENN. 
avings banks and other big investors. ‘ 
Raising long-term money to finance 

tederal deficits is not the automatic propo- 

ition it once was. In time, Treasury may 

have to kick up its long-term rate to 

wound 3 per cent. Many authorities urge 

that, arguing a better-balanced debt is 

worth the cost to the taxpayer. Mr. 

Snyder, apparently, is not yet persuaded. 
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The Fedders 
Water Cooler!” 








ANNIVERSARY 


edders_ 





WATER COOLERS 


water coolers 


Look out for the high cost of having employees take a long 
safari every time they need a drink of water. Management is 
learning that it pays in time savings and working efficiency 
to have Fedders Water Coolers conveniently located in all 
departments. Write for full information, Dept. US-14 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 


57 TONAWANDA STREET 


BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 





This is a Cezdepeeceé “three-way"ceiling 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co, 
‘Vermilion, Ohio 


Please send me your illustrated booklet on 
the Wakefield Ceiling. 


Name 





Company 
Address 








City and Zone 
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THE EQUITY SAVINGS AND LOAN COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio a 


Licensed Installer: THE PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Licensed Agent: THE GENERAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORP. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Architects: DALTON-DALTON, ASSOCIATES; ENGINEERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

This bank has been lifted dramatically 
out of the ordinary by a Wakefield wall- 
to-wall luminous ceiling. Actually it is a 
“three-way” ceiling providing light diffu- 
sion, sound absorption and air diffusion 
in a single “package.” It creates an at- 
mosphere so comfortable, so pleasant that 
employees and customers are charmed 
into a sense of well being. 

The Wakefield Ceiling is a revolutionary 
development in environment control and 
you should know more about it. Send the 
coupon below. 


ae 











News-Lines___, 


YOU CAN, in adjusting your pric 
ceilings under the retail Markup 
order, sometimes take into Consideratig, 
recent increases in freight rates, Ma} 
ups to reflect higher freight rates a 
authorized by the Office of Price Stab 
lization for retailers of a number ¢ 
types of consumer goods. They indy, 
some furniture, cabinets, radios and 
television sets, beds and mattresses, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer , 

ready-mixed concrete or as a deale 
in sand and gravel, add to your presey 
price ceilings the extra cost of bringing 
materials from distant points. This Drie. 
ing procedure is allowed by OPS , 
take care of extra transportation cogs 
for sand and gravel as well ag fy 
cement. 


* * * 


YOU CAN usually disregard salay. 

stabilization rules in operating ; 
credit union organized under State y 
federal laws. The Salary Stabilization 
Board joins the Wage Stabilization Board 
in exempting from control such organin- 
tions, provided that they are exempt fron 
federal income taxes and conform ty 
stabilization policies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in figuring the amout 

of a cost-of-living wage increase 
for your employes, use any of the thre 
monthly indexes issued by the Bureau d 
Labor Statistics just prior to the effective 
date of the wage increase. This is a1 
laxation by the Wage Stabilization Boar 
of a previous rule under which only the 
“most recently available” index could 
be used. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on get 

ting more maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies for your mining oper- 
ations. The National Production Av 
thority eases the rules on priorities fn 
some producers in the mining industry. 
Not covered by the amendment are pr- 
ducers of solid fuels, petroleum, ur 
nium or natural gas. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon look for an it 

crease in allotments of copper fot 
brass mills and copper-wire mills, The 
Defense Production Administration is 
planning to raise the copper-allotment 
authority for such mills, beginning in 
the third quarter, The purpose is to it- 
duce U. S. companies to take up the full 
entitlement of this country for foreigt 
copper. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
yd CANNOT do as a result of federal 


curt and administrative decisions 


yOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 
penalized for refusal to bargain 


with a union if the union does not ask for 
, bargaining session. A circuit court of 


alk: appeals upholds the National Labor Re- 


lations Board in its stand that the duty 
Mi bargain is not “automatic” but arises 
only upon request. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a decision 

of an NLRB hearing officer, be pre- 
vented from quoting from a union’s con- 
‘Bgitution or its contracts in addressing 


ef, pre-election meeting of your employes. 


The hearing officer holds that it was legal 


lig an employer to quote from these 
NCH ources in an antiunion speech. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to have un- 

limited control over prices in licens- 
ing competitors to use a patent that 
vou hold. A federal district court rules 
that price-fixing clauses in a licensing 
agreement between the owner of a patent 
‘Bfor making certain type of fabric and 
two of his four competitors violates the 
Sherman Antitrust law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer buy naft- 

ural-rubber latex from the Govern- 
ment. In announcing that the Govern- 
ment has disposed of its stocks of latex, 
NPA authorizes private purchases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in filing an appli- 

cation for an export license to fill 
arenewed order, fail to use a special 
fom in submitting your foreign cus- 
tomer’s statement on end use of the item 
to be made outside the Western Hemi- 
phere. The Commerce Department’s 
Office of International Trade announces 
that, beginning July 1, these statements 
by foreign purchasers on recurring orders 
= be on Form IT-843, instead of by 
etter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an oil 9; gas 
operator, obtain fourth-quarter allot- 
ments of casing and tubing unless you 
nd in an application by July 1. A re- 
minder of this deadline is issued by the 
Petroleum Administrator for Defense. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
we based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
ae which, for reasons of space, can- 
wt be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 


teler interested readers to sources of this 
material. 
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Binks automatic spraying machine 
pays fox itself in just one week! 


After making a thorough study, we helped a Chicago manufacturer of wash- 
ing machine tubs save 1800 pounds of costly porcelain enamel per 3-shift 
day by introducing automatic finishing equipment and lowering air pressures. 
Quality improved ...the savings paid for the new equipment in one week. 

This is the kind of economy that results when spray painting systems are 
properly specified and engineered. The spray application of paints and coat- 
ings is our business... has been for 50 years. During that time our Engineers 
have bumped into nearly every imaginable painting and coating problem... 
ranging from small manual operations to giant automatic set-ups...from 
applying the finest of product finishes to tar-like materials so thick you would 
never dream they could be sprayed. 

This vast experience is yours to draw on without cost or obligation. A 
Binks Engineer will gladly call at your plant to discuss ways and means to 
improve the finishes you are now getting...to speed up your production... 
to lower your finishing costs. Just drop a note to: Binks Manufacturing Co., 
3128-34 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Send for this valuable listing 

of products that have been successfully painted or 
coated with Binks engineered equipment. Illustrates 
many of the finishing systems used. Just write address 
above for Bulletin 10. No obligation, of course. 





GUNS ¢ SPRAY BOOTHS « MATERIAL TANKS ¢ EXTRACTORS & ACCESSORIES 


GR 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U, S. & CANADIAN CITIES ¢ SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED tne DIRECTORY 
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r—PLUS & MINUS 
| Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


etail trade, lagging since the last wave 
of scare buying nearly 18 months 
ago, seems to be having a brisk up- 
turn. It comes when retail stocks of 
consumer goods are getting down to 
normal and when production for the 
economy as a whole is endangered 
by the steel strike. 

epartment-store sales rose to 336 on 
the indicator in the week ended June 
14 and were 9 per cent above a year 
ago, 11 per cent above the same week 
in 1950. Sales have been running 
since the middle of May at the best 
rate since last November, itself the 
best since February, 1951. Percentage 
changes from 1950 and 1951 follow: 


Week Ended June 14 


Federal Reserve Per Cent Change From 


District 1950 1951 
Boston +5 +16 
New York +3 -—8 
Philadelphia +6 +10 
Cleveland +10 +10 
Richmond +13 +17 
Atlanta a | +22 
Chicago +8 +9 
St. Louis +18 +30 
Minneapolis -1 0 
Kansas City riz +14 
Dallas +23 +23 
San Francisco 0 +5 

U. S. total xt +9 


rst signs of stronger demand appeared 
in May, when sales rose 3 per cent. 
Easy terms for installment credit, per- 
mitted by the Government beginning 
May 8, evidently helped sales of house- 
hold appliances and TV sets. Even 
before then sales of clothing and other 
soft goods had been picking up. 


Retail inventories have come down a 


long way. On May 1, before business 
picked up, department stores had cut 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











their stocks to a level equal to 3.5 
months’ sales. The ratio was 4.5 for 
May 1, 1951, and 3.3 for May 1, 1950. 
Stocks of piece goods, household 
textiles and women’s apparel were 
about back to their 1950 level in rela- 
tion to sales. Stocks were still large for 
appliances and TV sets, but they were 





Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
qty By U.S. News Pub, Corp. 


far below their highest point and evi- 
dently were cut still more in May and 
June. 


New orders, now flowing at a faster 


rate from stores to manufacturers, are 
helping to pave the way for an autumn 
revival in manufacturing. Cotton con- 
sumption rose more than seasonally in 
May. Output of shoes held 8 per cent 
above a year ago. 


(MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 

































The steel strike, meanwhile, goes », 
As the top chart shows, strike 
have already been heavy. If the strife 
lasts through June, steel output for 
the half year will fall about 1g er 
cent below a year ago. 

Industrial production for June, if {h 
strike lasts through the month, yj 
drop about 6 per cent below May, ly 
cause of lower activity in the steel j, 
dustry alone. In July, if the strike oo) 
tinues, the dip in production 
spread to other industries. Plant-wid 
vacations, normal in July, will tem 
rarily cut output of still other 
dustries. 

Metal shortages, nevertheless, pronig 
to give but little trouble once sted 
flowing freely again. Steel capaciy 
is expanding steadily, and stile 
losses can be made good. 

Copper and aluminum supplies are aly 
growing and will tend to pile up j 
the steel strike cuts output of auto 
machinery and other metal produots 
The Government has just increased 
third-quarter allotments of _ thee 
metals. Small manufacturers will 
able to get about as large a quantity 
as they used before start of the Ko 
rean war. 

Prices, meanwhile, show that supply 
and demand remain about in balane 
for most goods. The cost of living ms 
a trifle from April 15 to May 15. Sens- 
tive commodities are steady. 

Gains in production should be vigorous 

this autumn as output of steel and 

metal products rises while industries 
making soft goods are having a come 
back. Strength of this rebound in pn- 
duction will depend a lot on how free- 
ly consumers are spending then. 
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(Advertisement ) 


Is it time for another Declaration of Independence ? 


The men who wrote the first one 
struggled to put new ideas into sim- 
plewords. Humbly, they tried to set 
down clearly certain rights of man 
that could be called God-given, and 
hard-to-say things of a spiritual 
nature — truth, equality, freedom. 


And the words came alive, and the 
The idea that 


each man is more important than 


ideas shone clear. 


his government; his independence 
more precious than his security; his 
spiritual strength more lasting than 
his armies, 


Upon these, a nation grew great. 


There are always people who fear 
such ideas —even today, even in 
America. These people feel that man 
cannot be trusted with his destiny. 
They are working to make govern- 
ment the master — instead of the 
servant — of the people. 


Their distrust of the individual 
has spread frighteningly in the past 
few years. 

It can be stopped by ideas — the 
same ideas spelled out in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


It’s time for all of us, privately 
and in public, to declare once again 
our independence —to speak up for 
freedom, and against anything that 
threatens it. 


The trend toward more and more 
government controls is a threat to 
every business, every family, every 
individual. That’s why this message 
is published by America’s business- 
managed, tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


* Names on request from this magazine’s Advertising Department 





Food for thought (for industrial executives)... 


OR industrialists concerned about manpower 
these days, here is some “food for thought’... 


Manpower is readily available in the modern 
Southland. It is good manpower — competent and 
capable, eager and able to learn new skills, conditioned 
by temperament, training and tradition to deliver an 
“honest day’s work.” 


The availability of willing workers in a region so 
generously endowed with so many other benefits and 
advantages is playing a vital part in the dynamic 


industrial development now taking place in the South. 


OF J 
“40 ** Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Merry a, Migetlo 
SOUTHERN Presiden 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Southern Serves the South 





















































Business Around the World 
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>> A new industrial giant is about to be born in Western Europe..... 

American businessmen will watch carefully as the Schuman Plan for pooling 
coal and steel industries of six European countries takes actual shape. 

European Coal and Steel Community, to be set up for 50 years, can become 
a competitive factor of great importance in world business, if it's successful. 

Physically, the ECSC will be something to be reckoned with. In ECSC, the 
coal and steel industries of France, Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands and Italy will be united in one solid bloc under one central authority. 

Coal production of this group amounts to 230 million tons a year. That's 
more than Britain produces and is almost as much as Russia turns out. U.S. 
coal miners last year came up with 523 million tons. 

Steel output of ECSC adds up to 38 million tons, well over twice what 
British are producing and considerably above Russian production. U.S. -steel 
output, before the strike, was at an annual rate of over 100 million tons. 

Actually, needs of Western Europe for coal and steel are now so great that 
this new industrial combine will be concerned much more with increasing effi- 
ciency of production and of marketing than with competing with other areas. 























>> Foreign ministers of the six countries involved will meet June 30 in Paris 
to start setting up ECSC. Never before has anything like it been attempted. 

ECSC is part of the over-all plan for European integration. It shifts con- 
trol of coal and steel to a central authority. It's an economic counterpart to 
the proposal for a European army under central authority. Some think it points 
the way toward eventual political integration of Western Europe. 

ECSC aims at eliminating national barriers to trade in coal and steel. 
Through it, a large, single market will be created. Results expected: greater 
competition, greater efficiency, greater production, lower prices, higher wages. 

Inside the six-country area, there will be free movement of coal and steel, 
no tariffs, no restrictions on quantities sold, no export prohibitions, free 
movement of workers between countries, no discriminatory prices or freight 
charges, no restrictive agreements such as the prewar steel cartel had. 

Idea, really, is to reproduce American marketing conditions. The six coun- 
tries will be like States in the U.S. They will not try to be self-sufficient 
in coal and steel. Industries will develop where conditions are favorable. 

Present management and ownership, be it private or public, will continue 
in coal and steel firms. But they must conform to general policies from above. 

















>> Governing body of ECSC will be a "High Authority." Its nine members will 
be chosen for “general ability." They will not represent either the industries 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


or the particular countries. They will wield great power. 

High Authority will supervise and co-ordinate the coal and steel indus- 
tries. It will determine price policies (not actual prices), encourage moderni- 
zation, deal with scarcities or excess supplies, soften the blows of unemployment 
when less efficient mines or plants drop out of production. It will have power 
to make levies on sales of coal and steel and, thereby, raise or guarantee loans, 

First job of the foreign ministers in Paris will be to choose members of 
this High Authority. Also, a start will be made on setting up the other bodies 
that are to advise the High Authority and hold checkreins on it. 




















>> The ECSC is to face hurdles from the very start. Here are some of the 
things that have to be done before the Schuman Plan really begins operating: 

To remove tariff barriers on coal and steel, member countries will have to 
get waivers from countries enjoying "most favored nation" treatment under 
trade agreements. These negotiations will take a while. 

Freight rates on coal and steel must be standardized. For example, the 
coal freight charge from the Saar to Paris will have to be figured on the same 
basis as the charge from the Saar to Munich. That isn't the case now. 

The German coal sales agency, operating in a cartel-like arrangement for 
the benefit of all German coal mines, will have to be broken up. Otherwise, 
the French claim even at this late date that they won't play ball. 

Dual prices will have to be eliminated. Germans now charge more for export 
coal than for coal to be used at home. A Single, lower price will help the 
French and others who have been paying the surcharge for German coal. 

Britain's relations with ECSC will have to be clarified. Britain has stayed 
aloof. But both British coal and steel, in large quantities, are sold in the 
ECSC area. Both sides want this to continue now. But what about when coal and 
steel aren't so scarce? Will nonmember coal and steel be kept out? 

Nonmembers like Switzerland want to be sure they are not discriminated 
against in the new set-up. The Swiss buy almost all their coal and steel from 
that area. Sweden buys much German coal but bargains for it with iron ore. 

















>> These are problems to be tackled right away. Others will come later: 
Belgium's high-cost coal mines will have to be closed down gradually. 
Italy's high tariffs on steel imports will have to be reduced over a period. 
The Ruhr's need for capital will have to be taken care of pretty Soon. 
This is just a sampling of what lies ahead for the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Long period of experimentation and exasperation can be expected. 
U.S. Government is all for the Schuman Plan. No offers of direct dollar 
aid have been made. But they probably will come when money is needed. 

















>> The Schuman Plan appeals to member countries for very different reasons. 
The French see in it a way of tying up the German war industry, preventing 
its use against France. The French also expect to get more German coal than 
now, and thus step up production in their modern steel mills. 
The Germans, by joining, slide out from under hated Allied controls over 
their coal and steel. Also, it seems to be a good way of getting needed capital. 
The Italians hope to get cheaper coal and steel for heavy industry. Also, 
under the Plan, Italians will get a better chance to work in other countries. 
Question: Can such national hopes be blended into international advantage? 
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Let's swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


Makes one printed piece serve 
both retailer and consumer! 


Using a variation of the familiar file 
folder with pocket, we recently created a 
rinted piece for national distribution — 
to serve both retailer and consumer —by 
mail and on the sales floor. Information 
considered pertinent to all contingencies 
was printed on the folder proper. Then, 
through choice of slip sheets, our client 
assembled folders coinciding with the 
interests of the recipient . . . be it a dealer 
in Spokane or a housewife in Tampa. 
In addition, dealer is supplied folders 
stuffed with testimonial letters from his 
area—for use in answering inquiries. 
The use of letters from each particular 
area, we believe, lends credibility to the 
testimonial content. This one printed 
piece replaces three, and does the work 
more effectively at a far lower price. 

Jane Cox Oliver, 

Cox Advertising Agency, Columbia, S. C. 


What's your paper IQ? Can yow tell the 
difference between conversion - coated 
enamels—and those made the modern 
machine-coated way? Most people can’t 





distinguish between the two. Yet ma- 
chine-coated enamels have now gained 
80% of the market. The reason? A paper 
like Kimberly-Clark Hifect* costs up to 
20% Jess than comparable conversion- 
coated papers. And Hifect looks, feels, per- 
forms just like these costlier enamels. To 
testyour own IQ, write for our free. folder 
“Here's a Feather for Your Cap.” You'll 
have fun with this interesting little quiz 
and learn an amazing fact about printing 
papers. Address Room 202, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 


lets studio handle type! 


lfind having the art studio handle typog- 
phy more economical. Following lay- 
out, the studio seems. to have more 
control over type and type selection, 
Which cuts error and alteration charges 
considerably. As a rule, only one galley 











is needed. Type is then pasted in position 
on finished art, thus eliminating holes 
and crowded headson the complete page. 
After stats of illustrations are in position 
and flats are ready for the camera, a last 
minute check is made and an idea of the 
finished piece is easily visible. 
Corinne A. Gorr, 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Brighter, cleaner colors, luxurious tex- 
ture in halftones—that’s what coated 
paper adds to any offset job. And now, 
with Kimberly-Clark Lithofect,* your 
printer has a coated offset sheet that 
really performs on the press. Next time, 
try Lithofect. There’s nothing like it —if 
you want crisp freshness and sparkling 
new sales appeal in your offset printing. 


Saves money on photographic prints! 


As several of our clients discovered, 
multiple prints from an original photo- 
graphic negative are very expensive, and 
“cheap” prints are often not suitable for 
reprociction. As a solution, our produc- 
tion department suggested ‘‘printed”’ 
photographs consisting of fine screen 
engravings printed on high gloss card 
stock. Engravings (133 to 150 line screen) 
from good original retouchings give a 





printed quality that differs little in 
appearance from an original photographic 
print. Our clients use these in the 
same manner that they formerly used 
photographs, and almost identical results 
are achieved. Dealers use them for hand- 
Outs, preparation of ads, and display 
purposes. The fine screen involved gives 
no pattern when re-screened. This idea 
will save many hundreds of dollars 
a year for any company purchasing a 
large volume of photographic prints. 
Robert F. Grubb, Grubb & Petersen, 
Champaign, Illinois 


Do you have an idea to swap? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the 
property of Kimberly- 
Clark. For each pub- 
lished item, a $50 
Defense Bond will be 
awarded to the sender. 
In case of duplicate 
contributions, only 
the first received will 
be eligible for an 
award. Address Idea 
Exchange Panel, Room 202, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
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A POLICY FOR PEACE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE WESTERN ALLIES, including the United States, 

have no affirmative policy for dealing with Soviet 
Russia. The only policy they offer is negative. It as- 
sumes the Soviets will yield some day to a superior mil- 
itary machine on our side and then will agree to ne- 
gotiate a reasonable settlement. This implies a readi- 
ness on our part to go to war to impose terms if the 
Soviets disagree or to maintain an armed force indef- 
initely if we don’t insist on using our military power. 

For nobody wants to fight a third world war—and 
the Communists know the Western Allies will never 
start a “preventive war” or an offensive war. Soviet 
Russia can safely pursue policies of harassment and in- 
filtration for years to come. 

The world has thus been presented with only the al- 
ternative of appeasement or continued tension. Seem- 
ingly the latter course works to the advantage of the 
Communists. For it means continuous expenditure by 
our side of billions of dollars a year for unproductive 
purposes. This threatens the solvency of the United 
States and its associates. 


There is another way, and it does not involve 
war or the threat of war. It does not imply any lessen- 
ing of rearmament. Military force is a necessary in- 
surance against the arbitrary action of a dictator 
when treaties or agreements have been negotiated. 

The other way—a positive policy—is to bring Com- 
munist imperialism to its knees with economic strategy. 

This requires a pooling of economic resources by the 
West. An international organization of the govern- 
ments of free nations should be formed to see to it that 
not a ton of goods—strategic or non-strategic—is al- 
lowed to enter any Iron Curtain country. This means 
that for about a billion dollars a year the international 
pool can buy up all East-West trade. No producer or 
exporter need suffer any financial loss. Surpluses could 
be disposed of to “Point Four’ areas at reduced prices, 
or even to countries in Western Europe where a low 
standard of living prevails. Certain materials could be 
put into stockpiles for future military needs. 

To enforce such an embargo, it would be necessary to 
carry on a system of worldwide inspection to make sure 
that no ship leaves a port in any country with goods 
destined for Iron Curtain countries. Land borders must 
be sealed off, too. Countries refusing to cooperate with 
inspection at the ports would be subject to sea inspec- 
tion as ships leave those ports. So-called neutral coun- 
tries would be allowed quotas and would have to give 
guarantees against re-shipment to Communist areas. 
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It will be argued that a “blockade” is war. Then the 
Berlin “blockade” and the retention of 20,000,000 Eas 
Germans under Soviet military rule is also legalistic 
war, and the “blockade” on the movement of persons 
and goods in or out of the Iron Curtain countries by 
Soviet decree is also war, technically speaking. 

It will be said that Russia is self-sufficient on prod. 
ucts. But her satellites are not. The embargo would in. 
evitably cause trouble in Russia’s backyard. It would re. 
quire the redistribution of Red troops from Korea to the 
Balkans to keep down disorder. Resistance movements 
would arise. Help could be given to them. It would 
confront the Communist general staff with a military 
problem it doesn’t face today. It would mean the imme. 
diate ending of the Korean war because, the moment the 
Trans-Siberian Railway didn’t have materials and sup. 
plies to carry to Red China, the negotiations at Pan- 
munjom for a truce would take a turn for the better. 


But while the economic strategy ought to be 
announced to the world, it should not be put into effect 
until a four-power conference has been held with Rus- 
sia. An attempt should be made to settle all outstand- 
ing questions in conference. Moscow should know, how- 
ever, that unless it agrees to a settlement, the alterna- 
tive is an intensive economic embargo. 

Our Department of State has been reluctant to go 
along with the expressed desires of Great Britain and 
France to call a four-power conference, fearing it 
would be only a scheme for interfering with or delay- 
ing ratification of agreements for the European de- 
fense army and other inter-allied policies. 

But the real reason is obvious. Everyone knows that 
all conferences with Soviet Russia thus far have been 
dominated by the Moscow regime because it alone has 
held all the trump cards—all the leverage. It alone has 
dictated the terms, and the Allies have had no means of 
exerting pressure for an agreement except to threaten or 
imply the eventual use of the armament now being 
reassembled and the bombs now being produced. 

Peace could be compelled and the enforcement of af 
agreement could be assured if the Western Allies, with 
adequate armament on the one hand and a powerful 
economic strategy on the other, would enter an interna 
tional conference ready to use a leverage of their own. 

-It is time for a positive policy to end the tension and 
the constant drain on American funds. It is a policy t0 
avoid war. A definite strategy of economic pressuft 
that everybody, including the Russians, can understand 
will bring peace. 
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Make your own 30-day Camel Test... see for yourself how well 


CAMELS AGREE WITH YOUR THROAT! 


HE THOROUGH TEST of any cigarette is 
steady smoking. Smoke only Camels for the 
next thirty days. Enjoy the rich, full flavor—a flavor 

that doesn’t tire your taste. And see how mild 





Camels are, pack after pack... how well they agree 
with your throat as your steady smoke. See if 
you don’t find Camels more enjoyable than any 
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Start your own 30-day Camel test now. You'll 
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any other cigarette, why... 
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